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BY HENRY G. LEE. 
(See Plate.) 
Own returning, after an absence of some years “The story is a romantic one,’’ replied my 
rom my native city, I met, among other well friend, smiling. 
ae ar 7? 


remembered and cherished friends, my old school 
mate and college companion, Herbert Belrose. 
Most cordially did he grasp my hand, showing 
that the fire of early friendship still burned bright- 
ly in his bosom. 

‘You must come home and take tea with me,”’ 
aid he, as he stood holding my hand tightly in 
his. 

‘*Then you are married ?’’ I returned. 

‘* Oh, yes! I belong to the sober stay-at-home 
class of citizens. So you must accept my invita- 
I will call for you as I leave my counting- 
It will be delightful to have 


tion. 
room this afternoon. 
a good chat about old times.’’ 

I assented, well pleased at the arrangement, 
and, at the time agreed upon, Belrose called for 
me. On being presented to his wife, I was sur- 
prised to meet a young and exquisitely beautiful 
woman, with foreign accent and features. There 
was something very striking in her whole aspect. 
seen, could her: you 
seemed to be gazing on some pictured form, a 

But, if her face 
how much more 


Once you never forget 
painter’s dream of loveliness. 
was my 
charmed was I, after the reserve of our first 
meeting wore away, to note the simple but true 


instant admiration, 


grace of every motion, and to listen to the music 
of her voice, as she joined, with more than 
ordinary intelligence, in the conversation that 
followed. 

‘Where did you meet with this lovely wo- 
man ?”’ said I to Belrose, at our next meeting. 

To stood forth the embodiment 
some beautiful ideal, long dwelling in the regions 
of tancy.”’ 


me, she of 


Vill you relate it? 

** Oh, certainly, if you think you will feel in- 
terest enough to listen.” 

** Let me hear it by all means,’’ said I. 

My friend then related the following story : 

‘* Three ago, I went to Europe and 
passed through Italy. On the day of my arrival 
at Naples, as I was passing along one of the 


years 


streets, a lovely young girl, with a basket of flow- 
ers on her arm, approaching with a smile, pre- 
sented a handsome bouquet, and in her musical 
Italian asked me to accept it. Such a favor from 
a fair young stranger was not, of course, to be 
declined. In taking it I looked earnestly into 
her sweet face, and her eyes lingered for a moment 
or two in mine; then she turned, and was lost in 
the crowd of people that filled the streets. 

‘*Tn relating this incident to a young English- 
much sur- 
of the cunning 


not seem 
His remark ‘One 


How much did your bouquet cost 


man at the hotel, he did 
prised. was: 
flower girls. 
you ?’ 

‘** Nothing,’ I replied. ‘ Why should it ?’ 

*** Ah! T perceive you don’t understand these 
Italian girls. You are a fine-looking young fel- 
low, and a stranger with plenty of money to 
spend. You are gallant too. All this a pair of 
bright Italian eyes can see ata glance. The girl 
was simply a flower girl, and by her little ruse ex- 
pected to receive about ten prices for her bouquet.’ 

““* Aha!’ said I, in return. ‘ That's the mean- 
ing of it? I wish I had known it before.’ 

*** You will see her again.’ 


“** "Think so?’ 
*** Without doubt. 
Walk out to-morrow, and ere you are 


ys 
viv 


She will never lose sicht 


of you. 
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in the street twenty minutes, you will receive 

another and still richer bouquet from her hands.’ 
‘* And he was right. 

pearing abroad on the next 


I received, soon after ap- 
morning, another 
bunch of flowers from the same fair hand, and 
the girl was rewarded with a gold coin. She 
took the money, and as her eye fell upon it and 
she saw its value, a deep flush passed over her 
face, and dropping me a low courtesy, while her 
eyes expressed thankfulness, she turned and was, 
in a few moments, lost to my view. On the day 
following, the next and the next, I looked for my 
beautiful flower girl, but saw her nowhere upon 
the streets. 


One day, a week afier my arrival in Naples, 


“as 
I rode out to enjoy the charming views every- 
where presenting themselves. A few miles from 


the city, I stopped to look through the grounds 


} 


uttached to an old and princely residence, the 
Ruin 


-o of elabo- 


property of a decayed Italian nobleman. 





was upon every hand. ‘The fine porti 
rately wrought marble had suffered much from 


time and violence. Statues were overthrown and 


broken, fountains choked up, and rank weeds 


were towering over delicate garden flowers, half 


hiding their beauty and destroying their perfume. 
While wandering amid these fading evidences of 


former wealth and grandeur, I came suddenly 
upon my beautiful flower gu 
bank. The 

] 


she started up with a look of fear. 


|, sleeping on a green 


noise of my feet awakened he r, and 
Ina moment 
she recognized me, and recovered, in a measure, 
her self-possession She was much changed. 
Her face looked anxious, and there was a humid- 
ity about her eyes, as if the tears were just ready 


| ] . ‘ } . l. - ’ 
spoke to her in her own tan- 


to gush forth. 


guage, and the real kindn« 


ss and sympathy I felt, 


SABBATH 


BY W. 








rHE DESOLATION 









rue noise of trooping thousands 
That clamor for the strife 
Great hosts that shake their bended spears 


In thirst for human life 
The banner proud, of Babylon, 
Upon her mountains set, 


Waves 


A host more mighty yet. 


or the nobles of her courts, 


But hark! a mightier clamor !— 
A thousafd nations rise 
rhe Lord of Hosts assembleth 
His legions of the skies 
His day of vengeance dawneéth, 
While that of earth crows black; 
And Heaven’s vast empire trembleth. 


A world upon the rack 


MAGAZINE AND LADY S 


OF BABYLON 








BOOE. 


were understood in an instant. I soon learned 
that she was nearly the last member of an old 
and noble family reduced to poverty. In one of 
the apartments of this ancient ruin, she was liv- 
ing with her aged father; and she remained his 


sole support and comforter. 


As a flower girl, she 
obtained the means of sustenance for her parent. 
For three days and 
nights she had watched over him, unwearied in 
spirits, though her body had suffered from fatigue. 
The money I had given her had enabled her to 


But he was now very ill. 


remit her efforts to procure the means of sus- 
tenance for a few days; but it was now all: gone, 
and while gathering flowers for another visit to 
the city, she had reclined upon the soft grass, 
and there fallen asleep. 

‘* Affected by her story, so artlessly told, I 
asked to see her father, and she took me to the 
apartment where lay a venerable old man, but a 
While I 


yet lingered in the room, his spirit sighed itself 


few paces from the end of his journey. 


away, and passed to another and better worl 





‘* Thrown thus strangely and provider ; 
the way of this lovely and innocent girl, in a far 
off land, I could not turn from her in her deep 
affliction. Oh, no! that would have been less 
than human. All 


less crushing the sorrow ths 


in my power to do, to make 


it was pressing upon 


rt 
her heart, was done. Learning, after the burial 
of her father, that she was the last of her line 
and that she stood friendless in the world, I pro- 


cured her a temporary home in a highly respect- 


able English family to whom I had been intro- 


duced. Here I saw her daily; and you will 1 
be irprised at the result. You have met the 


Italian flower girl. She is my wife.’’ 










LYRICS. 





GILMORE SIMMS 








ISAIAH XII 





The doom is over Babyl 
That glory of the earth, 

Most pric eless to the ( haldean 
Of all his stores of worth 

As Sodom and Gomorrah, 
So sink her mighty domes, 

No more, through countless ages, 


To joy in human homes 








The curse of God hangs o’er her '- 
The Arab shrinks in fear, 

Nor, though with weariness o’erborne, 
Seeks tent or shelter there; 

Her ruins know the owl alone. 
The dragon at her midnight feast, 


And loathly, in their obscene rites, 


The bittern and the beast 
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WOODLEY. 


LETTER XI.—HEPSEY MAYBERRY TO HETTY HOMELY, RELATING SOME INCIDENTS TOLD HER 


BY MRS. 


Dear Herry :— 

‘* Well, Hepsey,’’ said Mrs. Dawkins, the first 
time I saw her after her return, “I’ve got back 

ym Boston safe and sound, and I can tell you 
what it is, ‘home is home, though ever so home- 
ly.? Not that I’ve aword to say about my treat- 
ment while I was there, for if I'd been a queen 
they couldn’t a treated me a mite better nor a 
mite politer. But, you see, it’s dreadful tiresome 
for such a doin’ body as I oilus have been, to be 
obleeged to set so prim and starched up, evenin’ 
irter evenin’, and not an airthly thing to employ 
my hands about. ’Tain’t rulable, you know, ac- 
cordin’ to the rules of neticut (you parceive I've 
ickt up one of the tarms the quality use), to do 
1 stitch of work, for love nor money, at one of 
their grand par‘ies. Some of ’em go sarnterin’ 
about from one room to t’other all the evenin’, 
but in my opinion that’s more tediouser than to 
I told your Aunt May- 


berry that ’twas nothin’ but clear, sheer non- 


set still and convarse. 
sense for me to spend so much idle time, for it 
don’t put me out a hair to talk and work too. 
One evenin’, when they had company to your 
Aunt Mayberry’s, I got out of all manner of pa- 
tience, so I slips out into one of the back rooms 
ind gathers up a whole mess of stockin’s that 
wanted mendin’ and carries ’em back into the 
parlor, and goes to darnin’ ‘em for dear life. 
You see, [ was cunnin’ enough to sly away into 
one corner of the room, partly behind the cheer 
of an oldish gentleman that was content to set 
and hold his tongue, and not keep breakin’ in 
upon a body all the time they were talkin’. 
There, Hepsey, you can’t think what a relief it 
was to me to have somethin’ to employ my hands 
ibout; and I tell you, I got a purty good chore 
done towards darnin’ the stockin’s by the time 
your Cousin Judy spied me out. She pertended 
to be awful put out with me, but I didn’t keer 
for her; and between you and me, I guess if the 
ruth of the matter could be known, she was 
glad to have ’em done. 

“I s’pose you’ve heern that a young feller by 
the name of Fieldin’ is courtin’ Hitty. He’s a 
picter-painter by trade, and they do say that he’s 
a right-down smart young man, has a dreadful 
expiring mind, and bids fair to do well in the 
world. 
my dogretype that I had done while I was gone. 


I didn’t hardly know what to do about having it 
29 


Speakin’ of picters, makes me think of 


DAWKINS. 


done at first, for, you see, I'd gin Mr. Fieldin’ 


some encouragement to paint my likeness in ile 
colors. Howsomever, I spoke to him about it 
and he said it wouldn’t be a bit of a disappint- 


t, so I come to the de 


ment to him not to paint 
tarmination to have it done in dogretype instead 
Now 
must tell you w 


Nabby. 


I’m on the subject of picters, I 


} 


ot ile. 
iat a bootiful one your Cousin 


Judy sent Nabby’s dreadful tickled 


with it. Judy painted it when she was a school 
gal, and it’s called the parting of Hector and 
Andrew-mackey. She told me that it was al! 


de scrive d out il 


the Pope of Rome writ, 


a book, which, if my memory 


sarves me, so I s’pose 


He ( tor’s 


inemy, and is all dressed 


by that they were Roman Catholics. 
goin’ off to fight the 
out in his rigimentals. He's got onared coat 


turned out with white, and round his waist 
there’s the splendidest red sash that you ever 


laid youreyes on. ‘The eends are all trimmed 
off with nettin’ fringe, and hang e’enamost down 
to the ground. He’s got an epaulette on each 
shoulder, and his trainin’-cap is right in the pink 
Andrew-mackey, you see, is Hec- 
tasty, I 
rot on a yaller skirt and pink- 


ruffled all 


of the mode. 
tor’s wife, and she’s dressed out some 
guess. She’s 
colored tunic round the neck and 
sleeves, and her shoes are red, with a real silver 
spangle fastened on to the instrup of each of em 
to imitate silver clasps, you know. Her baby’s 
in her arms, all rolled up in a yaller blanket jest 
as snug as a biscuit—all but his head, and that’s 
blanket— la! 


peepin’ out of one eend of the 


the cunnin’est you ever seed anything in your 


life. It’s raly divartin’ to see the little dog’s 


nose, he looks so funny. Nabby’s going to have 
it glassed and framed to hang up in her best room 
when she's married. And it won't be many 
weeks first, I s’pose. I’ve gin up opposin’ her, 
for’t does no kind o’ good. She’s detarmined to 
have Ralp Stebbins, and when she once gits 
fairly sot on a thing, you might as well try to 
move a meetin’-us. There’s Jeemes, too, he 
thinks there never was another sich critter in 
creation as Ruth Kinnacum is, and I s’pose he’ll 
have her whether or no, for he’s full as sot as 
Nabby is. 
first, to think of havin’ my children marry so 
my darter. I 


*T'was purty tryin’ to my feelin’s at 


much beneath ’em, ‘specially 
couldn’t a b’leved that Nabby would stooped to 
sich a degree as to take up with a young feller 


dad 
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that hasn’t an 
livin’ but his hands. But there, [ try to make 


the best on’t, and to be patient under affliction. 


I spose I’ve no right to expect to escape havin’ 
my sheer of trials and crossments while I live in 
this subluminary vale of tears. It's purty tough 
work though, sometimes, when I git to thinkin’ 
and miditatin’ all alone by myself, to feel recon- 
Nabby took about Doctor 
Some call him a quack doctor, but 


If Nab- 


ciled to the course 
Mixum. 
precious little should I keered for that. 
by had on’y had him, as she 
she’d been a mind to, she might lived a lady all 


} 


rer days—not even fetched the water to wash 

All she’d had to do under the sun 
would a been to oversee things a little. And 
] 


then on’y think, she might ’ave rid round in that 


her hands in. 


purty little shay of the doctor’s when and where 
she pleased, and he’d never been the man to say 
to her, ‘Why do you do so?’ But talkin’ won’t 
alter the matter now. ‘The doctor's goin’ to git 


married, amongst the rest, I s’pose you know, 
and what's stranger than all, to Peggy Stebbins. 
I thought to-be-sure he'd have your Cousin Judy 
if he had anybody. The truth is, the doctor was 
so disappinted and laid it to heart so when he 


+! 


found out that Nabby wouldn’t have him, he 


didn’t much keer who he had. He wilted right 
down jest like a cabbage-plant in a hot sun, and 
has never raly seemed to be himself sence. But 
I wouldn’t ‘ave throwed myself away if I'd been 
} 


in his place. I should near about as soon thought 


of his havin’ Aunt Jemima Kinnacum as Peggy 
Stebbins, for she’s homelier than brush fence. 
Then agin, you know that she’s ollus follered 
tailorin’ for a livin’, and I’ve no thought that she 
knows how to cook a meal’s victuals a mite 
better than a child a year old. If Dr. Mixum 
don’t wish his cake dough and that the chickens 
had eat it afore one twelvemonth comes to an 
eend, I’ll never guess agin. But there, what is 
to be will be, and I ain’t goin’ to worry myself 
to death about it, for nobody ‘ll thank me for it 
if I do. 


melonch'ly feelin’s. I've made you look sorry 


And tain’t right to give way to sich 


as can be by talkin’ in sich a dull way, and now, 
to make up for it, I’m goin’ to tell you of a rather 
funny aflair that happened to your Uncle May- 
berry’s one evenin’ when they had a party. But 
you must promise not to tell a syllable of it to 
any livin’ critter, ’cause your uncle’s folks didn’t 
want it to git about. 

“To give you a right idee of the affair, I will, 
in the first place, mention that a next-door neigh- 
bor of your uncle’s, one Cap’n Mills, had a great 
He called him 
Friar Bungy, and I do b’leve he was the mis- 


ape that he sot everything by. 


chievousest imp that ever drew the breath of life. 
Bungy used to be out in the Cap’ns back yard, 
and your Aunt Mayberry’s hired gals got a no- 
tion of coaxin’ him into the kitchen by givin’ 
him eake and apples and sich kind of things, 
. you see, they liked to have a little sport 


cause, 


MAGAZINE AND 


iirthly thing to depend on for a 


might ’ave done if 


LADY’S BOOK, 


with him. He could walk jest as straight as a 
man, and they used to dress him up in an old- 
fashioned coat and little bob-wig they found up 
in the garret. He was purty shy at first, but it 
wa’n’t long afore he got to comin’ so often as to 
be rather troublesome; and the day the party 
was to be in the evenin’, there was a good deal 
to do, and the gals were detarmined that they 
wouldn’t have the plague of him; so the first 
time he made out to slip in, they turned him 
right out agin, and though he watched the door 
as narrer as ever a cat watched a mouse, he 
didn't light on another chance to git in all day 
long. Ithrowed him a handful of chestnuts as 
he sot grinnin’ and chatterin’ under the winder, 
and that was every morsel of anything he had to 
eat arter breakfast, for the Cap’n and his wife 
had gone off to spend the day, and the hired help, 
as soon as they did the work up, fastened the 
doors and went off too. IJ’ll let Friar Bungy 
1 


rest a spell now, while I tell you about a Miss 


Steeples and a sartain person besides that were 
at the party. Miss Steeples considered herself 


to be one of the top of the juality, and she felt 
so grand that there was sca’ce a young man there 
that she thought good enough for her to notice. 
Jeemes, jest out of perliteness, thought he’d 
convarse with her a trifle and inquire the price 
of tea and sugar and sich like, and she raly un- 
dertook to poke fun at him. Finally, there 
wasn’t an individiwal there among the gentlemen 
or fair sect either, that she seemed to want to have 
anything to say to, *thout’s a man by the name 
of Dunderton; and if he’d been made of solid 
goold, she couldn’t appearently been more taken 


up with him. As to that, there wasn’t hardly a 


cal there but what seemed e’enamost bewitched 


him. A woman I'd scraped some ac- 
quaintance with told me that he come from fo- 


about 


reign parts, and was as rich as a Jew, and that 


t he was a great Jord in disguise. 


some thoug! 
Well, you see, it kept runnin’ in my head that 
I’d seen the 
way, I couldn't for the life of me contrive. 
and thought, and thought, but it 


critter afore, but where or which 
l sot 
and thought, 
did no kind o’ good, for the longer I thought, the 
furder off it seemed to be from me, when all at 
once, a sartain way he had of looking at you 
| 


sideways like, made it come right to me quick 


as a flash. You remember, Hepsey, the calavan 
of wild beasts that come along for a show seve- 
ral years ago. Well, Mr. Dunderton was the 
very image of the man by the name of Whisk- 


ey, that had the partic’lar charge of the mon- 
keys. All the difference that I could see was, 
Whiskley was bald and Mr. Dunderton wasn’t. 
There was a great ape, you know, that he’d 
drilled till he’d larnt him all manner of tricks. 
He used to dress him up and make him do jest 
as he did, and sometimes he’d make him walk 
behind him and call him his favorite sarvant. 
Well, you see, when I discovered the amazin’ 


creat likeness between Dunderton and the mon- 
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key-man, without thinkin’ the least mite of harm 
that ever was in the world, I watched my oppor- 


tunity, and says I, ‘ Mr. Dunderton’—(the minute 


I spoke he 


wasn’t a mite like Miss Steeples, but ’twas all 


looked round and | 


bowed, for he 


‘Sarvent, ma’am,’ and ‘Sarvent, sir,’ to every- 


body with him)—‘ Mr. Dunderton,’ says I, ‘if I 
may be so bold, I should like to ask you if you 
hadn’t a cousin or some other relation in this 
country about three years ago?’ 

‘“**7T presume not,’ says he. 

“**Tt can’t be that I’m mistaken,’ says I, ‘for 
you’ve got every look and action of him. If you 
were his twin brother you could not look and act 


more like him. 


‘The resemblance must be quite accidental,’ 


says he, and then I could see by his actions that 


he was goin’ to try to give me the 
arter I°d made a beginning, to 


was detarmined 


pry into the matter a leetle hair furder, so I hild 
on to his sleeve, and says I, ‘lhe pairson I mean 


was one of the men that was with the manyjerry 
that was along our way a few year ago. We all 


had a curiosity to see the animals, and as money 


was purty sca’ce with us, we gin him his board, 
and so the whole family 
goin’ in to see ’em free gratis. I shall never 
first night he took supper at our 
We had cold r 


mess of roast tate vesides toas 


forgit th 


eet and a whole 


nouse. 





{ doughnuts, 
and pumpkin-pie and apple-pie. He'd been tra- 
velin’ all day, so the cola meat and hot ta 


‘ted no- 


rt, for | exp 


thin’ but the critter would make himself sick, he 
eat so much. I'd no idee he’d want any toppin’ 
if you'll b’leve me, he « 


it hall a pump- 








and two or three pieces of apple-pie. 

lidn’t begrudge it to himamite. It would 

"Yl done ne good to see hh h eat evervt ny 
with sich a relish, if I ha been afeared that 
it would hurt him. He proved to be a good, ac- 


commo latin’ soul as ever lived—us d to bring a 


great monkey with him sometimes tor our divir- 


I'd got so fur, and was jest goin’ to tell 


sion. 


him some of the tricks the monkey had 


veriorm 1 number of individiwals had Dy this 


time gathered round to bear what I was sayin’ 


her seed or Pp ided to see some- 


} 
i 


\dy t’other side of the room that he wanted to 


speak to. I told him I should git through in halt 


1 minute more, but he couldn’t be persuaded to 


stop any longer—said he’d have the ple asure ot 
stenin’ to me some other time. So off he goes 


Miss 


went to marchin’ round together from one room 


and iines Steeples, and purty soon they 


t’other. As much as an hour arterwards, I 


should think—it had got along purty well into 


to 


I know—I begun to grow kind o’ 
} 


the evenin’, 


tired, so off I goes into the room where the la- 


dies went when they first come to take off their 


thines and look into the glass. It was nice and 


ble, so I sot down in a rockin’-cheer 
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close to the fire, and took a piece of cake out of 
I thought I 
heerd a kind of rustlin’ noise in one corner of 
tl 
Friar 


my pocket and went to eatin’ on’t. 


e room, and lookin’ round, behold there was 


Bungy creepin’ out from behind some 


cloaks and shawls where he'd hid himself. So 


he comes and seats himself by my side to git 


critter was hun- 


large chunk and gin 


some of the cake. I knew the 


gry, so I broke off a good 


him. ‘There we sot, Bungy and I, eatin’ our 


cake as comfortable as two chickens, all hem- 
med in by the clothes that hung on the cheers, 
we couldn’t be seen by anybody that 
"Lhat 


hands on ’em, for there 


so that 
should happen to come in. was where 
Bungy and I had the 
clothes so that we 
Well, it 
! 


were vacancies between the 


could see, if we couldn’t be seen. 


wasn’t more than a minute or two afore seed a 


man cree pin’ along through the entry, and W hen 


stopped and looked 


he got as fur as the door, he 


all round the room. He thought nobody was 


there, I s’pose, for in he comes, and then I per- 
ceived ’twas Mr. Dunderton. What on airth 
thinks I to myself, is he arter here; b I soon 
found out, for he went right straight to the glass 
and took off a mass of false air he wore on the 


top of his head—what’s ginerally called a scratch 


—and tried to fix the spring which ke} 
place, and which had by some means got out ot 
order. [he minute he took his talse hatr ofi, | 
him as well as | do you. 


Ir. Whiskley that come 


knowed 
bein’ a relation of the 


the calavan, he was Mr. Whiiskley 


aiong with 





himself. Friar Bungy was all of a titter 


moment he seed him, and I had to shake my 
1ead at him and look jest as starn as | could 
vet all wouldn’t a done if I hadn’t happened to 
have an apple in my pocket to give him arte 
he’d cake. Well, Dunderton or 


Whiskley, or whatever his name is, fixed his hair 


finished his 


as well as he could, and that, [ guess, wasn’t 


much to his mind, for I heern him mutter over 


somethin’ to himself about it, and then he crept 
back out of the room with as little noise as he 
had come in. And glad enough was I, for 


Bungy had about finished his apple, and I ex- 


pected the moment he’d swallered the las 
mouthiul, it would be jest as impossible tor me 
to keep him still as *twould be to make a world. 
I sot long enough to give Dunderton time to jine 
the company agin, and then | thought ‘twas best 


vo in sarch of some body to take care 


of Bungy, for I was afeared the 


tor me to 


varmint would 


git into some mischief. I went into the room 


where the pianny was, thinking to speak about 


; 


it to your uncle I seed standin’ the furder side ot 
i 


the room talkin’ with two or three gentlemen. 


I'd jest got 
make him 


Miss Steey 


hold of his sleeve and pulled it to 


look round, when Dunderton, with 


yles hold of his arm, come sailin’ into 


the room. But the fun on’t was, close to 
Dunderton’s elbow, a step or two behind, so he 


couldn't see him, was Friar Bungy. He walked 
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straight as a man. and had got on the old coat 


and little bob-wig I mentioned, and a’ most half 


a myrtle bush stuck into one corner of his mouth. 
That, you see, was to imitate Dunderton, who, 
when he was in the ladies’ room, broke a sprig 
of myrtle off of a bush that sot on a table, and 
been 


put in his mouth. I wish you could a’ 


Bungy acted out Dunderton to the life— 


hild up his head and strutted along acrosst the 


there. 


floor stately and solemn jest as he did, and even 
crooked his elbow out in the same awk’ard way 
as he did for Miss Steeples to take hold of his 
arm. Dunderton waited on her to the pianny, 
and when she sot down on the music-stool, he 
bowed so low that his nose e’enamost touched 
her hand. Bungy seemed detarmined not to be 
outdone, and bowed so as to bring his nose 
a’most to the carpet. 
in the same kind of persition that Dunderton did, 
bendin’ himself a leetle forrard, grinnin’ and 
showin’ his teeth, and workin’ the myrtle round 
he hild in his mouth. For aspell, the major part 
of the company made out to keep their counte- 
nances. Your uncle screwed his face into all 
manner of shapes, tryin’ to look grim and fairce 
at Bungy; but ’twas of no use—he was obleeged 
to give up, and he and all the rest, ’thout’s Miss 
Steeples and Dunderton and Bungy, bust out a 
laughin’, jest as Miss Steeples finished singin’ 


these lines— 


‘Though another foller in thy train, 
And bow before Love's shrine, 
The homage of his heart is vain— 


I'm thine, and only thine” 


Then the monkey stands a poor chance,’ cried 
out a voice away to the furder part of the crowd, 
for by this time all were flockin’ into the room 
to see what was goin’ on. Nobody knew who 
it was, but I mistrusted *twas Fieldin’, for he’s 
one of the funniest fellers that ever was.  [ 
could see that the word ‘monkey’ made Dun- 
lerton wince in a minute; and when he turned 
round and seed Bungy at his elbow, he turned 
is pale asacloth. But Miss Steeples—the land 
o’ massy! how mad she was. 

“*Tf you've 
says she to poor Dunderten, ‘you'll find out the 


got the sperit of a gentleman,’ 


pairson that’s undertook to insult me, and make 
him apologize.’ 

‘““* He may expect to hear from me to-morrer,’ 
says Dunderton. 

“‘ By this time your uncle, by the help of some 
of the sarvents, had put Bungy out; but Miss 
Steeples declared she wouldn’t stay another 
minute, though your aunt and cousin tried to 
explain to her that the monkey belonged to a 
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EO 


neighbor and stole in unbeknown to any of ’em. 
Dunderton waited on Miss Steeples home, and I 
tell you, he was curful not to make his appear- 
ance again. 

““ Arter the company was all gone, I told your 
uncle’s folks who Dunderton was, and we all 
concluded that ’twould be nothin’ more than 
We'd 
got it all planned out for your aunt to call on her 
and tell her ina frindly way. But it turned out 
to be of no use, for the very next day arter the 
party, she eloped with Dunderton. 
he guesses her pride will have a fall, and I, for 
one, can’t say that I shall mourn a dreadful sight 


right to give Miss Steeples a hint of it. 


Jeemes says 


about it if it does. 

‘When we come to inquire into the matter, 
Bungy proved to be the identical monkey that 
was brought along with the other animals for a 
show; and that was jest what I thought when 
he came into the room follerin’ arter Dunderton 
and actin’ out all he did. I wish you could a’ 
seen him. 
myself, if I git to thinkin’ how droll he looked, 
I bust right out a laughin’, and can’t help it. 
Sometimes I feel afeared that if it should happen 


Sometimes when I’m all alone by 


to pop into my head in the middle of sarmon- 
time, I shouldn’t be able to keep my counte- 
nance. And I oughter have somethin’ to divart 
me, for arter Nabby and Jeemes are married and 
moved away, I sha’n’t have a single individiwal 
to speak to from mornin’ to night, on’y when 
Mr. Dawkins is in the house, and that won’t be 
And you, too, 
are goin’ to be married and take upon you the 
keers of a family. You'll move off to a distance, 
I s’pose, so that you won't come to see me oftener 


very often, ’thout’s meal-fimes. 


than once in an age, as ’twere. But I shall go to 
see you purty often, so remember what I tell 
you. Good day, Hepsey; and tell your marm I 
was sorry she wasn’t at home, for I sheuld a’ 
been raly glad to see her.”’ 

Edmund Thatcher came in soon after Mrs. 
Dawkins took leave, who told me that a friend 
of his has written him that there is a good pros- 
pect for a lawyer in a village abort ten miles 
from here. As the place may be fii.cd by some 
one else if not secured immediately, we have 
concluded to have our marriage take place two 
weeks from to-morrow, which is earlier than I 
had intended. 

You know that I have long had your promise 
to be one of my bridemaids, and if you can pos- 
sibly make it convenient, I should like to have 
you be here by the first of next week. If you 
come, this will probably be the last letter that 
you will ever receive from me signed, 

Hersey Mayserry. 
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The poet listens to her song 
And catches up the notes, 
W hile freemen feel their hearts grow strong 
Where freedom’s music floats ; 
And e’en the messenger of peace 
From Nature’s voice doth learn 
How heavenly music ne’er will cease 
In hearts that folly spurn. 


Oh, it is sweet to lay aside 
The cares that crowd the mind, 
And go, with Nature for a guide, 
Her thousand charms to find! 
She'll lead you by the mountain brook 
O’er woodlands fair and free, 
And take you near some fairy nook 


Close by the bounding sea; 
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And bid you view her sparry caves, 
Her hills, and rocks, and trees, 

Or listen to old Ocean’s waves, 
And feel the cooling breeze. 


The soul is strengthened by the sight 
And nerved to bear its way, 

Though clouds and darkest shades of night 
May dim life’s brightest day; 

It reads in spring flowers and in brooks, 
Down in the mossy dell, 

That Love doth watch with careful looks 
O’er those beloved so well; 

It trusteth in His love who holds 
The “sparrow” lest it fall, 

And there this glorious truth unfolds— 
“ His love is over all.” 


THE 


FIRE OF THOUGHT AND THE SOUL OF SONG. 


LINES SUGGESTED BY THE ADMONITION OF A FRIEND TO CEASE CHERISHING THE LOVE OF 
POETRY 


BY HARRIET J 


“ Are not the mountains, waves and skies a part 


Of me, and of my soul, as I of them? 


Is not the love of these deep in my heart 


With a pure passion ?”— Childe Harold, 


Whaat! shiver the chain of light that binds 
A soul to the disembodied minds? 
The line that links with the tr 


pie crown 


Where the lightnings rise and the flames come down? 


Lest the wand’ring beam, in its search for day, 


Should jar a bolt of its prison clay 


The hearts that cherish this love, I own, 
May feel a pang to the world unknown, 
When the yearnings leap from its altar-hearth 
To seek in vain for a kin on earth; 

Or the idol-ray of its cherished star 
Grows weary and faint in the gloom afar, 
And its burning worship illumes the dust 
In the broken faith and the trampled trust 
But think ye the spirit-light should freeze 
In the dull repose of a heart at ease, 
That never fed, with its being high, 


A star to fade or a dream to die 


And what if my harp’s unheeded tone 


Is doomed to die on my ear alone? 

And the vision that bound my senses, sleep— 
Ignoble death—in the rubbish heap? 

Or Fancy’s wing, in its soaring, furl 

To dust a counter or twine a curl, 

With no kind glance on the path it traced 
From the man of trade or the miss of taste? 
I feel no pique at the lady fair 


} 


Who slights the joy that she cannot share; 


Nor the keen-eyed man of the bank and bond, 
Who would whistle low, o’er the list he conn’d, 
To hear of shares in a stock that pays, 

For the pain of moments, the bliss of days 
Whose treasure lives in itself, untried 


By the ebb and flow of the nether tide, 


And sends a thrill through the beating heart 


No fall can banish, nor rise imp trt. 


*Twould seem so strange in the even-time 

If that chain should rend with its dreamy chime, 
And the lights go out in the Temp e high 

And the ashes cold on the altar lie; 

No foot to enter, no wing to roam, 

No echo roused in the lofty dome; 

Or to stand alone in the dark blue night 

When the spirits launch from their “isles of light,” 
And, if purity wells in the heart at all, 

It breaks the seal as the shadows fall, 

And the strife that disturbed it sleeps below 

In the soothing sound of the water's flow! 

Oh! who that has had his spirit stirr’d 

By the “breathing thought and the burning word,” 
But knows how wild, in the calm profound, 


The knell of the riven chain would sound ! 


The past, I know, is a tale to tell 

Of Troubadour’s song and Magician’s spell, 
Of the Mount the Dreamer toiled to climb, 
And the stream he sipp’d in the olden time, 
While the music that charms in the latter day 
Is of prices current and notes that pay; 

The wand that makes the spirit cold 

Must be sheathed in silver or tipped with gold; 
The bonds that link and the vows that seal 
The eyes must see and the fingers feel. 

But a few have kept their light enshrined, 
Redeeming spots in the waste of mind; 

And our earth, with its spark of o’ertrodden love, 
Would lose its kin to the world above 


lie, untold, 


Did they take for their visions that « 
The ocean’s pearls or the mountain’s gold, 
Or the sluggish peace of the sordid throng 


For the fire of thought and the soul of song! 





HEROIC WOMEN 


BY MRS 


On the passage of the American army through 
Scotch Plains, after the taking of Fort Washing- 
ton, and the loss of many of the best troops in the 
service of the country, the soldiers were in great 
destitution, being without tents, blankets, shoes, 
or provisions, and under the utmost depression of 
spirits, for the period was the darkest in the war 
The young wile of Mr. Os- 


of the Revolution. 


born, who resided in the village, exerted herself 


with true patriotic ardor to supply the wants of the 
suffering soldiers, and gave for that purpose every- 
thing eatable or wearable that her house afforded. 
In the following year she parted with her hus- 
band, who went to join the continental army, and 
by her sympathy in his devotion to the cause of 
freedom, encouraged him to encounter the hard- 
ships and dangers of military life. Her maiden 
name was Mary Darby, and she was married to 
Mr. Osborn in 1774, at the age of nineteen. In- 
telligent, amiable, and pious, as well as patriotic, 
she lived in affection with him seventy-four years, 
and died calmly and peacefully only two weeks 
before he was called from this world. ler hus- 
band, John B. Osborn, was a deacon of the Bap- 
tist church at Scotch Plains, New Jersey: her 
brother, Hon. Ezra Darby, was a member of 
Congress, and a bright ornament to his family, to 
his church, and to society. 


When Mrs. Elizabeth Ferguson, then Miss 
Greme, was in London, the celebrated Dr. Fo- 
thergill, her friend and physician, calling on her 
one morning, greeted her with—‘‘ Well, Betsey, 
you were made a slave of yesterday!’’ The 
young lady could see in this speech only the 
meaning most young ladies would have perceived ; 
and supposing it referred to some rumor of a ma- 
trimonial engagement on her part, replied, with 
energy—‘‘ Not so, I assure you, sir! My heart is 
free:—I am the slave of no man!” ‘* My dear 
girl,’ eried the doctor, ‘‘ heart has nothing to do 
with the matter. You and all your countrymen 
were yesterday made slaves; for yesterday the 
Stamp Act Bill passed the House !”’ 

This anecdote is related in a MS. volume of 
Mrs. Ferguson’s Poems, copied in her handwrit- 
ing for her friend, Mrs. Richard Stockton. The 
poems of the latter lady, the mother of a distin- 
guished patriot, are in the possession of her de- 
scendants, bat are withheld from publication in 
compliance with the express wish of the author. 
Some of the incidents of her life may hereafter be 


given; for her position among ‘* The Women of 


OF 
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the American Revolution’’ is so high, that she 


cannot properly be passed over without notice. 


The anecdote of Miss Susan Livingston's pre- 
sence of mind in preserving her father’s papers 
when the house was entered by a party of British 
from New York, on the 28th February, 1779, has 
been mentioned. But one or two circumstances 
connected with the occurrence, and communicate¢ 
by the heroine herself in after years to a friend 
have never been made public. Governor Living- 
ston, informed of the approaching invasion, let 
home at an early hour to escape capture, havin; 
confided his valuable papers to the care of his 
daughter. She had them placed in a carriage- 
box, and taken to aroom in an upper story. When 
the enemy wasadvancing, Miss Livingston steppe« 
from the window of this apartment upon the root 
of a piazza, to look at the ‘‘ red-coats.’’ A hors« 
man in front of the detachment rode hastily uy 
and begged that she would retire; for there wa 
danger of some of his soldiers mistaking her for 
man and firing upon her. The young lady a 
tempted to climb in at the window, but found 
impracticable, though it had been easy enough to 
get out. The horseman, seeing her difficulty, in- 
stantly sprang from his horse, went into the hous« 
and up stairs into the chamber, and leaping ou 
upon the roof, lifted Miss Livingston through the 
window. She asked to whom she was indebted 
for the courtesy ?—the reply was, ‘‘ Lord Cath 
cart.’’ She then, with admirable presence o 
mind, appealed to him as a gentleman for the pro- 
tection of the box, which, she said, contained he: 
private property ; promising, if that could be s« 
cured, to open lier father’s library to the soldier 
A guard was accordingly placed over the box, 
while the men filled their foraging bags with 
worthless old law papers, leaving the only plunds 
that could have rewarded their labor. The pa- 
pers thus preserved comprised the governor 
recent correspondence with Congress, Washing- 
ton, and the State officers, and would have proved 
a valuable prize. 

Sarah, the sister of Governor William Livir 
ston, married Major General the Earl of Stirlin 
She was the daughter of Philip Livingston, se- 
cond proprietor of the Manor, and was born at his 
residence in Albany, in 1722. She was broug 
up in the communion of the Dutch Reformed 
Church, in which she continued a devout men 
ber till her death at the age of eighty-two. Po 
sessed naturally of a strong mind, she preserved 
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her mental faculties unimpaired to the last; and 
found in her religious faith consolation for the re- 
verses of fortune she had experienced in her latter 
years. Of the mere competency left for her sup- 


port, she always cppropriated a_ proportionally 


large part to charitable uses. The same amiable 
and unselfish character was displayed in her life 
A letter of 


rling from Elizabeth- 


struggle : 


during the Revolutionary 
addressed to Lord S 
dated August 24th, 
her visit, accompanied by her daughter, Lady 


York, 


Stirling went to 


hers 
town 1778, gives account of 


Catherine Alexander, to New then in pos- 


session of the British. Lady 
visit her daughter, Mrs. Watts, who resided in 


the city. She was received with some show of 


civility by the hostile general in command; a 
show which she re adily perceive d to be super- 
ficial. 


carried your letter to head-quarters, and about 


She writes to her husband—‘“ Mr. Watts 
ten days afierwards General Clinton sent a card 
to Mr. Watts, desiring him to let him know when 
we arrived in town, for he intended to show us all 
the civility in his power. We never heard from 
him again until I applied for a pass to leave town ; 
then Mr. Elliot (col 
crown) came with Sir Henry’s compliments that 


lector of the port under the 


he was sorry he had not had it in his power to call 
on us before, but that he would endeavor to do it 
before we left town, for old acquaintance sake ; 
but we heard no more of him. 

‘‘Mr. Elliot called on us the day after we got 
to town, and offered me liberty to take anything 
out of town I pleased, for which I thanked him, 
and told him I was only come to see my daugh- 
most prudent, for I was 
made of it if 
All his family came to see us, 


which I thought 


fer; 


iid there would be a handle I ac- 


at 





cepted the offer. 
and he sent me the same offer by several people: 
the last 
a box of tea; but I stuck to my text.’’ 

How much of the spirit of the patriotic Ameri- 


time I saw him he told me I must take 


can matron shines in the above extract! 

When the brave and unfortunate General Wood- 
hull found death approaching, in consequence of 
the cruel wounds he had received from his captors, 
he sent for his wife, with a request that she would 
bring with her all the money she had in her pos- 
session, and all she could procure; this was dis- 
tributed by her, according to his direction, among 
American The distin- 


the suffering prisoners. 


cuished author of the ‘* History of Long Island”’ in- 
forms me that Mrs. Woodhull was a most intelli- 
gent, excellent, and exemplary woman. Her 
maiden name was Ruth Floyd. She was the 


daughter of Nicoll Floyd, and sister to General 
Wiiliam Floyd, one of the Signers of the Declara- 
Brook- 


haven, in February, 1732, married General Wood- 


tion of Independence. She was born at 
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hull in 1761, and lived to the age of about ninety. 
Her only child who lived to maturity, was Eliza- 
beth, born She married 
fenry Nicoll, and had by her first marriage two 


November 30th, 1762. 


sons and one daughter. She afterwards became 
the the 


United States Senator from Long Is! 


third wife of late General John Smith, 
ind, and was 
again the mother of three sonsand one daughter— 
wife of the Hon. John L 


Sarah, the Lawson, now 


Senator in the Legislature from the city of New 


Yo rk. 


When Major Benjamin 
march across Long Island (see Thompson's “ His- 


Tallmadze was on his 


tory of Long Island,’’ vol. ii. p. 484, for the par- 
march), he met the wife of Judge 


Villiam Smith ata place called Middle Island, 


ticulars of the 


where she was then staying, her husband being in 


the Provincial Congress, and informed her that 
he was going to her house for the purpose of cap- 
turing the force then in possession of Fort George. 
He added, that he might be under the necessity of 
burning the dwelling-house, or otherwise destroy- 
ing the buildings, in order to dislodge the occu- 
pants and accomplish the object of his mission. 
Mrs. Smith received this intelligence in the same 
t Fort Motte 


spirit exhil the heroine of 
She begged Major Tallmadge not to hesitate in 


ited by 
destroying the property, should he deem it neces- 
nothing in her esti- 


ie design he 


sary to do so; the loss being 


mation compared to the success of t 
had in view. 

Judge William Smith, was of 
and 


He 


Her husband, 
the Tangier 
Long Island, 


family, born in Brookhaven, 


1720. member of the 
the 22 


d 
May, 1775, and of the Convention that framed the 


was a 
Provincial Convention which met on 
first state constitution in 1777 ; remaining in pub- 
lic service to the close of the war. ‘The lady who 
displayed such generous zeal for her country, was 
Ruth, the daughter of Nathaniel Woodhull, and 
was the sister of General Woodhull 
born in Brookhaven, December, 1740, and mar- 
ried Judge Smith in 1760. Her children 
William, Mary, Hannah, Elizabeth, and 
Sarah. It is not known whether she outlived her 


She was 


were 


Caleb, 


husband, who died in 1799. 


An incident is related by Mr. Onderdonk, in 
his Revolutionary Incidents of Queen's County, 
of the heroic conduct of Mrs. Molly Burtis, who 
aided her husband in repelling the assault of rob- 
states that 
guns and handed them to Mr. Burtis to be dis- 
charged; another that she supplied him with am- 


bers. One account she loaded the 


munition. In this way several of the robbers 
were wounded, the leader killed, and the neigh- 


bors, alarmed by the firing, brought together 























THE GOSSIPS OF RIVERTOWN; OR, LESSONS OF CHARITY. 


SKETCH THE 


CHAPTER I 
Let more than the domestic mi 
Be turned by Feeling’s river :— 
Let Charity “ begin at home,’ 
But not slay there forever 


Mrs. Osgood 


Ovr readers may recollect that a project was 
set on foot in Rivertown to establish an Orphan 
Asylum. ‘This may perhaps seem an unneces- 
sary institution in a country place, but recollect 
that Rivertown claimed by right of incorporation 
to be a city, and there is always more or less 
poverty and want, in the narrow 
The 


lower part of the town which bordered upon the 


wretchedness, 
lanes and dusty streets of every suburb. 


river, was composed almost entirely of low wood- 
en houses, which had been among the first build- 
ts settlement, and 


ings erected at the time of 
were now rotten and dilapidated. These were 
principally inhabited by boatmen, negroes, and in 
fact the sediment of the population. This unin 
familiarly termed ‘* Wap- 


by the better 


teresting district was 
ping’’—and was rarely entered 
class, save on some chatitable errand, or when an 
extra ‘‘ washerwoman’’ was to be hunted up 
from among the idle and wretched creatures that 
inhabited it. In some such excursions, the ladies 
of the ‘‘ Tract 
children who seemed to have no 


Distribution Society’’ had no- 
ticed several 
claim on any one, and were ignorant in the ex- 
treme. ‘They were supported after a way of their 
own by the different families of the district, for it 
is a well known fact to those who have visited 
much among the poorer classes of society, that 
they are often more truly generous than those 


who have the means to give liberally. 


These children refused to go to the county 
poor hense, which was considered an open dis- 
grace, and besides these, there was now and then 


some child of more respectable but equally desti- 


tute parents, left to the solitary lot of orphaned 
pove rty. 

There was no reason why these should not be 
comfortably cared for. Mrs. Townsend, who had 
ofien visited our best city institutions of the kind, 
The y 


could be 


at once proposed an Orphan Asylum. 
could rent a convenient house until one 
built expressly for them, and a suitable person 
could be found at once to take charge of the in- 
stitution. 

Benevolence became, on the instant, a mania 


29 
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in Rivertown. Even the children were infected 


and the little girls, we beg their pardon, th: 
young ladies of the French Seminary—instituted 
a sewing and charitable society. This, however 
prove d rather an unfortunate movement, if it be 
There was 


true that ‘‘ charity begins at home.”’ 


a quarrel at the outset, as to who should have the 
honor of the official appointme nts,—the Secretar. 
refusing to serve because she was not Presiden 
and the Treasurer being equally indignant tha 
she was nominated third in command. One visit 
ing committee of two was appointed, who los 
their slippers in the mud of the unpaved alleys 
and splashed their pantalettes to a terrible degree 
Besides this, not being au fait in such matters 
they gave mortal offence to one old lady by enter 
ing her room, and asking if she ‘‘ was very poor 
because they saw no carpet on the floor, a suffi 
cient indication in their eyes of extremest penury 
Their next attempt was repulsed by—‘t Whos 
child be you? Won’t you just mind your ow 
business ?’’—and on the whole, the little ladies 
‘*retired in disgust.”’ 

At the first qnarterly meeting the report was as 
follows -_— 

‘On nanp—F our pair of woolen socks knit by 
twenty-seven different young ladies. 

‘**'T'wo coarse shirts commenced. 

‘* Three small aprons spoiled in cutting out by 
Miss Bradley. 

‘*F ive night caps finished all but the strings 
the borders, and sewing in the crowns. 

‘* Sixty-two cents in the Treasurer’s hands 
and all the officers resign.”’ 

The society called a meeting of its creditors 
and ceased to exist. But first there arose a ter 
rible broil on account of the disappearance of th 
‘*cash in hand,’’ from the treasurer’s work-box 
and that young lady, of course, falling under the 
suspicion of defalcation, she was at once remover 
from school by her indignant mamma, who, fron 
the hour of departure, lost no opportunity t 
speak ill of the Seminary—its teachers, and the 
mothers of the three principal accusers of he 
‘darling Sarah Ann.’’ 

But to turn from this junior display of mis 
placed benevolence, which we should not have 
dwelt upon, but that it daguerreotypes so many 
mismanaged schemes for good, that have endec 
with similar disastrous results. 

For a time the project of the Orphan Asylun 
The house selected for 


3 


progressed delightfully. 
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the purpose had been furnished by the contribu- 
tions of different ladies, and the matron of the es- 
seemed really to love the fifteen 
little her 
But the novelty wore off—dissatisfaction 


tablishment 


motherless creatures placed under 
charge. 
a few months 


Mrs. 


ieir poverty arrived. 


managers, and 
ot 


Townsend, the crisis 


arose among the 
former director, 


t! 
ti 


their 
ot 
Winter was at hand--fuel ar 


after the death 
d comfortable cloth- 
ing must be provided, and there was not a dollar 
to commence their purchases with. 

At this juncture, Mrs. M’Cloud, the wife of the 
principal lawyer in Rivertown, proposed the popu- 
lar expedient of afair. Miss Seymour, who thus 
beheld a grand opportunity for social gatherings 
seconded the proposal. 
the movement 


was decided on, re- 


in pet rspe clive, eagt rly 


Mrs. Jackson rather discouraged 


at first, but finding that it 
solved to lend any assistance in her power, as did 
Mrs net 


in her northern eing fully re- 


Jorden, who was once more -established 


home, her heaith | 


and herself as happy as the devotion of 


stored, 
her husband could make her. 


It was October when the first movement was 


made, and it was decided that, from that time 
until December, which was appointed as the end 
ot r labors, they should meet for the pur- 





g fancy articies, etc., once every 


pose of preparin 


week. ‘heir meetings were to be held alternate- 
ly, at the houses of the commitiee, which consist- 
ed of the ladies above mentioned, with Mrs. 
Miller, who is also an old acquaintance. 


Meanwhile storekeepers and milliners were 


: ne ve 
d ‘* pieces’’—while a 


ed 


beste zed for “* remnant "a 


standing advertisement was pla in a conspicu- 
ous part of the ‘‘ Republican’’ and the Rivertown 
Gazette,’’ to the effect that donations would be 


iankfully received by the committee at their re- 


pective reside 


I'he young ladies worked most industriously a 


pin-¢ ushions and nee d e- bk oks, Ww hile dolls« nough 


to supply seve ral rising generations were distri- 


buted for the completion of their wardrobes. 
Younger sisters were pressed into the service, 
, or quilt ‘‘ holders’’ for 


’ , 
and made to hem tows 


avie, ma con 


held 


quantity of 


kitchen- sultations were 


the °° 


, ! 1 
DOOKS, that the rreatest 


over receipt 
cake should be made w smallest possible 


out ay. 


CHAPTER II 


So delightful, 


Yes, a fair! 


day atter de 


‘Ah, fair 
Ww e 
There are several li 
And the pine-« 
To be sure papa calls it a ‘humbug 


work for it Ly ; 
eral donations, 


iions cannot but pay 


And says it is ‘thieving outright— 
But 
We can carry on night after night 


think of the charming flirtations 


The excite- 


had 


PREPARATIONS progressed rapidly. 


went was really wonderful. There been 
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fairs before, frequently ; Presbyterian fairs—Bap- 
tist—Episcopalian; but none in which all could 
meet on harmonious grounds—and the display 
was expected to be particularly brilliant. 

The last meeting, or sewing circle, had been 
held. 


pied by one whose descriptions are Hogarthian in 


If the ground had not been already occu- 


their graphic humor, we should be tempted to 
But the 


sewing so- 


trace them through to their completion. 
of 
cieties in general, have been placed before you 


‘““malice and uncharitableness’’ 


by the inimitable author of the Bedott papers, 


and our feebler descriptions would fall far short of 


those she has so clearly painted. 


The fair—they do not call them “ bazars’’ as 





yet, in Rivertown—was to be held in the large 
hall, which served variously for ‘‘ twenty-five- 
cent concerts’’—(those with an entrance fee of 
fifty were more genteel, and invariably held in 

rlors of vertown House) 


the large dining par the R 
—temperance lectures, and exhibitions of giants or 
dwarfs, as the case might be. 
This 


afterwards 


building had once been the county jail, 


but had been modernized by some 


speculators, and the front being covered with ce- 
ot 
** City Hall’’—an ambitious title 


thenceforth 





ment in imitation marble, it was 


l 
Known as the 


that provoked more than one allusion to ‘‘ whited 


ale 99 
sepuicnres. 


In the upper room of this edifice, our commit- 


now assembled. It was the morning of 


tee were 
1. 


the day they had announced the festival to open, 


we 





but it was an ‘‘ undress rehearsal;’’ and matters 
: 


looked dismal enough. 


walls seemed ashamed of their very blankness, 


The bare white-washed 


and impatient to be decorated by the evergreen 


wreaths and branches, in process of preparation 


by a band of younger ladies. Here, Adeline 
Mitchell presided, and thitherward were directed 
many withe ring ar d contemptuous gl inces from 
Miss Harriet Harden, who seemed more bitter 
than usual toward her ci-devant friend. Perhaps 


now considered herself quite above 
to all 
g intimacy 


it was that she 


an acquaintance, having succeeded, 


tting up an astonisal 


appearance, in ge 


with Miss Seymour, who called her ‘“‘ you dear 
creature,’’ in the hearing of them all, numberless 
times. The Smith faction declared it was just a 


way Miss Seymour had of getting things out of 
people, and Harriet Harden find, they 
guessed, that both she and Mrs. M’Cloud would 


would 
alter, after all this fuss was over. But it remain- 
ed yet to be proved, and meantime Harriet Har- 
den was extremely confidential with her new 
friends, never seeming to mind that they managed 
to make her do thrice as much as any of them. 

‘* Just run over and get some tacks from Mr. 


Williams, there’s a dear soul,’’ said Mrs. 
M’Cloud, who, with her hair in curl papers, 


‘Tell 
him they’re for us, and he won’t charge you any- 
Oh, and stop into Rosine’s and mention 
so into 


seemed the presiding genius of the hour. 


thing. 


I 
that she needn't put quite many 


eggs 
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the ice-cream; I shall want two or three dozen, 
I find, to finish icing that cake. Mrs. 


promised to lend me her cake basket, and as- 


Morrison 


tral lamp—you won’t mind fetching them just 


trom there, will you? Oh, and Miss Harden, do 
stop at our house, and tell Susan that I sha’n’t 
be home to dinner !’’ 

So her ‘‘ obedient servant’’ departed on errands 


which, under any other circumstances, she wou!d 
not have stooped to perform; and returned weary 
and breathless to hear, “‘I shall depend on you 


to count all the spoons as they come in, and to 
furnish lamps for the supper table; where shall 

hem ?”’ M’Cloud’s 
] } 


other ladies we have met, 


you go to borrow Mrs. 


triendship, like that of 


required the return of constant and wearisome 


service. She was one of those people who are 





. 1 
Napoleons in a small way, and all power or 


none. Here, tor instance, although there was no 


nominal president of the committee, she invari- 
ably acted as such, and when re 


other ladies to do anything, always said—* Just 


questing the 


do this for me, won’t you?’’ as if she was re- 


assistance 


sponsible to a fearful extent, and all 
was regarded in the light of a personal favor. 

The others smiled at so plain a demonstration 
of her well-known disposition, and came good- 
naturedly to the conclusion ‘‘'l’o even let her 
hold the reins, while they showed her the way to 
F ies of management long ago recom- 


mended by advice and example with regard to 


’ 
go; a spe 


the masculine portion of the community. 


As usual, disputes had arisen with regard to 
the various stands or stalls. All wanted, in the 
first place, to be at the “fancy table’’—pro- 


nounced by general consent the best situation in 


the room—and no person was found willing to 


undertake the books, or the kitchen d partment 
Here Mrs. Jackson’s tact was admirably dis- 
playe d She pointed out to the malcontent hat 
the ice-cream Was sure to be patti ized \ 
the gentlemen; that, though on t sell 
much at the book-tabie, tl conh m t was less 


than that of either of the others, and there was 
more time for a grand promenade. But the 
her policy was whispering 


to a pretty school-girl, that gentlemen (whatever 


crowning stroke of 


they might say) always looked for a wife who 


understood housekeeping, and to the astonish- 


ment of all, she shortly after professed herself per- 
" , 


fectly ready to undertake the depository of towels 


and tin ware, and was noticed for her particular 
zeal and success in vending those uninteresting 


commodities 


x 


Miss Barnard and Mrs. J 


Jorden had succeeded 


assist- 


th the 


in arranging a picturesg le tent w 





‘firemen’s banners,’’ which 


ance of a variety ol 


were the pride and boast of as many companies. 
These banners were frequently in demand for 


the decoration of ball-rooms, etc., and the lady 


] hh! } - + 4 , 
in aremarkably blue dress, (the primest figure of 
, , 1 } ) ! 
the most noticeable one had looked frantic at 


the destruction of her house, husband, and chil- 
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dren, for several years past, through every variety 
of conviviality, and a perpetual reproof to those 
who danced and feasted quite regardless of her 
distress. 

This tent was to serve as the post-office—and 


l 1 


at the head of which department Mrs. Jorden 


had been uni Miss Brown, 





imously appointed. 
a young lady who pleaded guilty to the author- 
ship of various poetical effusions, contributed to 
one of the Philadelphia Saturday papers, was her 
Miss Brown’s assumed signature was 


Nugent,’’ and she blushed very 


assistant. 
‘* Rosalie de 
deeply when addressed as Rosalie, by the young 
law students who were in the secret and said 
‘Oh, don’t !"’ in the prettiest expostulating tone 
imaginable. 

‘* When do vou think your) 


| one of these gen- 


icture will appear 
in the magazines whispet 
tlemen as he sorted the various mysterious-look - 


by im- 


ing missives, that had been contributed 
promptu Lady Montagues, and modern Sevignes. 
‘* Mine? oh, Mr. Van Allen! 
dream of such a thing ?”’ 
‘* Why not, Rosalie ? 


writing these two years. 


how could you 
I’m sure you’ve been 


Does not Mr. —— 


always call you ‘ our gracetul and accomplished 
correspondent,’ and did not ‘ Hector’ ask the 


color of your eyes sometime ago? I’ve noticed 


that last is an infallible sign that the editor in- 
t is asking an autuoress to sit for her picture. 
Why shouldn't yours appear as well as Mrs. El- 
let’s and Mrs. Osgood’s, and all th 


erary ladies ?’’ 


rest of you 


The last pleasing association of her name with 
actual writers, was te too much for good-na- 
tured e Miss Brown. She returned an inex- 
pressibly gratet k, and was observed to 
commence practising her autograph at once 
She resolved that it should not be the ungracetul 
scrawl she had seen appended to more than one 
published por 

Order at let é » spring from the chaos 
of house and reker 2 niture, that had 
been ste lily accum i r since morning. The 
rough pi tables were covered with snowy da- 


mask, and their contents arranged with neatness 


’ 
lorement kitchen table 


and taste. Even the 


had become absolutely ornamental by a pictur- 


esque arrangement of bright tin ware, and the ad- 


me few lighter articles to its legitimate 


aition of 


store. Mrs. M’Cloud called upon the rest to ad- 
mire the eneral eff t, as if she was the main- 


they saw, while 


spring and immediate cause of a 
the young ladies, wearied and pale from incessant 
and unusual occupation, were almost too tired to 
be pleased with anything, and wondered how 


they should ever accom ha becoming toilette, 
and return by seven o’cloc} 

One atter another de part 1 for an hour of rest 
and refreshment, 1 the hall was left to the care 
of the door. kee; | the illumination of the 
lamps so liberally distributed, should disturb the 


twilight shadows. 
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CHAPTER III. 


Twas rather strange, the people thought— 
What could his business be? 
But soon conjecture ended with— 

* He’s rich, and thirty-three’— 
And so affairs went on, and he 
Was welcomed every w nere ;— 
The older ladies liked his cash— 

The younger liked his hair.” 


Poems by C. S. Eastman. 


““ WeLL, here are Mrs. 
M’Cloud’s salutation to Miss Seymour, as she 
took off her hood, and arranged the prettiest little 
** Have they all got here?’’ and 


wo? 


we again. was 


cap imaginable. 
she turned from the small mirror to cast a furtive 
glance into the next room, through the half-opened 
loor. 

‘* Here’s Mrs. Miller’s shawl, and Mrs. Jor- 
den’s hood,’’ was the reply—‘‘I’ll contrive to 
get the pattern of that, somehow, this evening ; 
she brought it Yes, 
and Miss Brown’s muff is over there, and Miss 


home from Washington. 
Barnard must have come with the Jacksons, for 
that’s her old cloak, right by it. 

‘*T suppose we’re late, then, but Harriet Har- 


den promised to be here before the lamps were 


lighted and see to everything on our table. 
What should we have done if we hadn't have 


managed to get so much out of that girl? she’d 
do anything to get into our set.” 

‘*T believe you. Come, are you ready?’’ and 
the two ladies sallied out of the little dressing- 
room, giving a last glance at the ten inch mirror 
as they did so. 

What was their Mrs. 
M’Cloud’s indignation, to find no Miss Harden 
Only two half grown girls 


astonishment, and 


at the deserted post. 
to support the entire dignity of the cake table! 


Mrs. M’Cloud looked around the 


linquent was not among the really brilliant as- 


room ; the de- 


sembly ; no one had seen her, and in fact, she 
was the last of all the amateur shop-keepers to 
enter the When she 


turned upon her, for she was leaning on the arm 


room. did, all eyes were 


a tall, gentlemanly-looking man, apparently 


some thirty-five years of age, and an entire 
stranger. 
The buzz of inquiry commenced directly. Mrs. 


M’Cloud forgot the reprimand she had duly pre- 
pared, (though she afterwards took care to ad- 
‘‘her distin- 
Miss Harden 


looked more triumphant than ever, when she 


minister it sharply,) to ask who 


guished-looking’’ friend was. 
whispered it was a gentleman they had met the 


summer before in Berkshire county. ‘“‘Im- 


mensely rich, and a widower,’’ she added, with 
affected consciousness. 
You don’t say! 

“That's 


this afternoon, and stops at the Rivertown House.”’ 


W hat’s he here for ?”’ 


best known to himself; he arrived 


Miss Harden's lips’ said this; her manner hinted 
‘that it was very plain! Of course he had come 


to renew his acquaintance with her.” 


A 
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to Mrs. M’Cloud, 
who received him very graciously, and made him 
But as he shortly after 


Mr. Gould was introduced 


known to Miss Seymour. 
proposed a tour of the room, Miss Harden again 
took his arm, and sailed away gloriously. 

Of course they stopped at the fancy table, and 
were charmed with the dolls and the pin-cushions ; 
Miss he should dis- 


cover the pretty nightcaps, and chance to admire 


Harriet was agonized lest 
them also. Here several purchases were made 
by Mr. Gould, who seemed very liberal, and they 
were quite loaded with small parcels, when they 
moved on. Harriet was made to accept a toilette 
cushion she had manufactured herself, and a simi- 
lar gift was held in store for her mother. 

Mrs. Harden, by the way, was in ecstaries at 
her fair daughter's triumph. ‘That Mr. Gould came 
to Rivertown at all was unexpected good fortune, 


but that he should arrive in the very ‘‘ nick of 
time,’’ as she eloquently expressed it, was too 
much for her parental sympathy and pride. 


Known only to their family, he was bound to 
them in a measure, whatever acquaintances he 
might afterwards make, and she was delighted 
to see the impression his widowerhood and re- 
puted wealth made at once on the ladies of River- 
town, for by this time the story was whispe red 
throughout the hall, with additions and alterations. 
Some declared Mr. Gould was positively a mil- 
lionaire, and had come to offer his fortune and 
himself for Miss Harden’s acce ptance. Others 
said he had proposed the very moment of his ar- 
rival, while this was disputed by a third party 
who knew from the best authority, that he had 
not yet committed himself, but intended to do so 
on the way home, or at latest, the next morning 
before breakfast. Mrs. Folger hinted that they 
might have been engaged ever since the last sum- 
mer, and he had come on now to be married. 
Mrs. Smith scorned such a probability—* How is 
it possible,’’ said she, ‘‘ that she could have kept 
it from ws all this time! How, indeed!’’ 
The 


course 


walk of Mr. Gould and his fair companion 
of the table. All 


promenaders make a halt at that interesting stand. 


ended at ice-cream 


There is such a nice opportunity for a little flirta- 


tion as you lean against the pillars and trifle with 





your spoon. It is a post of observation, likewise, 
and if you have an escort you are anxious should 
be no iced In attendance upon you, this is the 
plac e, of all others, to be patronize d. Harriet 
pecked at the “vanilla,’’ and looked up at her 


companion with a sweet timidity that would have 
of the A 


those interesting misses was to 


be« ome one Se minary young la lie s. 
full attendance of 
be noticed, by the way, who talked and giggled, 
flirted and romped with the clerks of the various 
dry-goods stores, and the younger law students 
before mentioned. 


So here stood our heroine, as long as a very 


small saucer of ice-cream, turnished for ‘* six- 
pence,’’ would afford a pretext; with the delight- 
tul consciousness that all the young ladies were 
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envying her, and even the Jordens had asked, in 
hey hearing, who that fine-looking stranger was. 
And then she was reluctantly compelled to return 
to her duties at the cake table, to the peril of 
y 10 Miss 


However, he soon seemed to weary 








Jeaving Mr. Gould to play the agreeable 
se ymour. 
of her affectation, and vapid conversation, and to 
Harriet’s great delight, strolled off by himself 
without asking an introduction to any one else. 
Now the truth of the matter was this: Harrison 
Gould, E sq.—s0 his letters were addressed—was 
a widower of some years’ standing, and in com- 
fortable circumstances. He had been a lawyer 
in the county town where he 


| 


naturally inclined to ease, had given up his prac- 


tice and turned his attention to amateur farming. 


That is, he read scientific and agricultural books, 


his head 


* tiga "—) q ? 
guisitions on ‘‘ soils and gases; 


and puzzied man—Roberts—with dis- 


a id was sure, 
at the end of the year, that it was owing to his 


researches and improved farming utensils, that 


the crops turned out so well, while the neighbors 
attributed it to the experience and active super- 
vision of Roberts. However, to let this pass— 
1] 


for it was an am e weakness of a very good-n: 


tured man— Mr. Gould had at length grown tired 


of his solitary mansion. He thought Mrs. Reb- 
erts—though a very good housekeeper—was not 
exactly suited to direct the education of his two 


motherless daughters, who were approaching a 


hoydenish age, and ‘‘ needed looking after. In 
fine, one bright December morning, he cam: 


to the desperate resolution of marrying again. 
As he passed in review the various young ladies 


of his acquaintance—he could not think of a 
widow, not he!—there came a recollection of 


having been somewhat struck by a dashing woman 


he had passed a day or two with, at the house of 


a friend. She was no school-girl, it is true, but 
he hated your chits—he wanted a companion for 


himself, a mother for his children. So he further 
resolved, as he himself termed it, ‘‘to look her 
p’’—and confer upon her the distinguished hon- 
or of his name, should she pl! 


ease him, upon more 
intimate acquaintance. 


And all this while we have left him sauntering 





about the fair! No—he had grown weary of 
that, and ensconced himself in a convenient niche 
near the “ post-office,’"* where he could watch 
the carnival before him, at the same time shel- 
tered in a measure from observation by one of the 
lluded to. 


He was quite comfortable here, and soon grew 


‘* banners’’ we have before a 
to distinguish individuals among the crowd that 
now thronged the room. 

He saw little children pause wistfully before 
the cake table, and compare the three pennies left 
of their small store, with the nice tart marked 
sixpence. How the longing look passed away, 
and returned again as the young spendthrift came 
in view of the gaily-dressed dolls, and the fancy 
lies press- 


pin-cushions. He heard the young lac 


ing their beaux to purchase things that could be 


2 
vv 
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of no manner of use, and were besides, exorbi- 


tently dear, with an irresistible look, and “ please 
do, for 1 made it.’’ h, there was no denying 


then, and the young gentleman emptied his purse, 
and without a new pair of boots in consequence. 
He noticed Mrs. M’Cloud floating around the 
room, overseeing, planning, and admiring, with 
her most consequentially patronizing air. His 
eyes rested for a long time on the calm, peaceful 
face of Mrs. Jackson, 
ened by the plai 
ay ’ 


laid aside. 


iis pensive beauty height- 


n mourning dress she had not yet 


And then he could not help overhearing a con- 
versation that was going on in the little tent near 
which he leaned, of course unobserved by its in- 

‘Oh, it’s better than any farce,’ 
voice ot Mrs. 
ning. Mamma’s so delighted at th 


Miss Harriet’s having 


’ said the merry 
Jorden, ‘‘ to watch the Hardens 
this eve pros- 
pect of an offer at last, and 
sO anxious any one should see the gentleman she 
intends for the honor of her son-in-law, and should 
unde rstand that ‘he lives un the interest of his 
money es 

‘*So he has realiy been caught?’’ said Miss 
Barnard, in return. ‘‘ Poor fellow! he’s rather 
xo0d looking.’’ 

The listener could have boxed her ears for this 


patronizing remark. 





all other points. 


‘hooked.’ If 


‘* Yes, and seems sensible in 
I wonder he allowed himself to be 
farriet was an angel in herself, I should think 
the prospect of having such a mother-in-law to 
manage one’s family atlairs, would frighten any 
man.”’ 

‘“* My dear Marie,”’ 
evidently hcr husband’s, 
do not believe you have yet forgiven that little 


interpose d anothe r voice, 


** vou are too severe, I 


curiosity of theirs.’’ 
‘* Why not so much that, Hal, but it displayed 
them all so perfectly First, their watching you, 


mstress; then that 





rtoa yossiping s¢ 


and listem 


visit of inspection to Mary. No lady would ever 
read another person’s letters.’’ 

‘* Are you sure that Miss Harden did ?”’ 

‘¢ Why of course. She told Adeline Mitchell 
so. Didn’t you know they have never spoken 
morning of Mary’s wedding? I have 
thought better of Adeline 
over at her to-night on Miss Harden's entrance, 


since the 
ever since. I looked 
and was delichted to find that, though it was evi- 
dently expected she would be w ithered, confound - 
ed, not a glance, or a movement betrayed the 
I’m inclined to think 


At any rate, she 


least curiosity or chagrin. 
she’s a good creature aliter all. 
has never tried to force herself into any set of ac- 
quaintances, and it has been perfectly annoying 
to see how Harriet Harden has toadied to Mrs. 
M’Cloud from the moment this affair commenced. 
Such an opportunity was not to be lost; I have 
been positively angry that any woman should 
stoop so low.”’ 


‘Pshaw, Marie, one sees that in any society. 
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Never more fully displayed than at Washington. 
[ should have thought you would have become 
rccustomed to it there.’ 

Mr. Gould had heard quite enough of his intend- 
ed relatives. He had never liked Mrs. Harden 
particularly, and he could not help noticing her 
tussy officiousness in pointing him out to any one 
near her, when he emerged from his concealment. 
No man likes to feel himself baited for; though 
perhaps willing enough to be caught where he 
does not see the hook. Mr. Gould began to grow 
meditated returning to Berkshire 
the next morning. While 
ightful reflections, he found himself standing near 


nervous, and 


absorbed in these de- 


1 very sensible, quiet-looking person, apparently 
10 Was in attendance 
table.’’ It 


ibout Miss Harden's age, w 
it the much undervalued kitchen 
night have been suggested by her surroundings, 
ut somehow, as he watched her dispose of towels 
ind holders, give ‘‘change’’ to purchasers from 
he pocket ot her pretty silk apron, Mr. Gould 
had a particular penchant for a little black silk 
ipron, it always seemed so home-like,) he began 
o wonder if she was engaged, or if she were a 
wife already. 

Contrary to his first intention, he turned once 
more to Miss Harden, who welcomed the truant 
which was 


chiding,” 


with a ‘‘smile of sweet 
juickly changed to a contemptuous curl of the lip, 
us he asked the name of the lady he had just been 
»bserving. 

‘*T haven’t the honor of her acquaintance,”’ 
was her somewhat reply—and Mr. 
Gould began to wonder how he had ever thought 


‘I’m not the first man 


ungentle 


Miss Harden agreeable. 
of my years that’s gone on a fool's errand, 
twirled 


”? was 
his consolatory reflection; but he his 
watch-chain uneasily, for all that. 

Later in he found himself once 
nore by the plain young lady, and by way of in- 
roduction, began asking the price of her wares. 
she smiled; he found she had good teeth ;—if 


the evening 


here was anything he noticed first, it was good 
‘eeth—his own were remarkable for regularity 
ind brilliancy. She had a pleasant voice—Mr. 
tould agreed with Shakspeare, that it was 


‘an 
excellent thing in woman.’’ She conversed sen- 
sibly, and was witty without being sarcastic, and 
is he was regretting politeness would not allow 
t longer chit-chat, Mrs. M’Cloud happened to 
ome up, and said, ‘‘ Mr. Gould, Miss Mitchell,’’ 
n her most gracious and affable manner. 

It was not accident that brought Mrs. M’Cloud 
ip there just at that moment. She had wondered 
what they were talking about, and besides, the 
good-natured lady knew that she could not more 
effectually worry Miss Harden than by the said 
introduction. Some people take such pains to be 
of service to their friends! 

Mr. Gould started. He understood Miss Har- 
den’s negative now, at least he thought he did— 
and Adeline, though she had altered very much 
for the better since her intimacy with Harriet 
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had ceased, and was now really what she seemed 
to be, a sensible, good-natured girl, could not but 
feel a little pleasure in the turn affairs had talfen. 
Don’t blame her, ladies—you would have felt just 
the same, only ten to one you would have shown 
it more plainly. 

Mr. Gould walked home with Harriet 
that evening, of course; it was his duty todo so; 
very 


Harden 


he had escorted her there; and he was 


civil, very polite, in fact, so much so, that Har- 
mother’s anxious inquiries, 
that 
pose before that week was out, and then retired to 


riet answered her 


she thought he’d pro- 


with the information 


dream of a delightful residence in Berkshire. 
‘The dream was, however, preluded by a specula- 
tion as to the material of her wedding-dress, and 
the number of pounds of fruit-cake that would be 


‘*'There’s one thing’’—was her last 


requisite, 
sleepy reflection—‘‘ Adeline Mitchell shall die 
with envy. ‘The creature! to flirt with him as 


she did to-night. However, he saw through it 
her But 
strange to relate, Mr. Gould did not call the next 


walked home with Ade- 


all’’—and maiden meditations ended. 


day. Stranger still, he 
] 


line Mitchell in the evening; they went down 


before the Hardens, on the other side of Main 
Street. Several remarked it. But the ensuing 
morning he called very early, and proposed a walk 
before the iT 


he was particulatly attentive to her all the eve- 


hour she should be on duty, and then 
ning. 

The fair lasted four days, evenings inclusive. 
It was wonderfully successful, every one said. 
But 
pause to tell of the silver that was missing—the 


we must follow other fortunes, and cannot 
table linen ruined—the disputes that arose—the 
innumerable cold dinners that were eaten in Riv- 
ertown during the whole of that eventful week; 
or how a general amnesty ensued, and the Or- 
phan Asylum flourished, and flourishes still, to 
the who 


planned and supported it; and the kind matron 


the great credit of energetic ladies 
whose heart is bound up in her little charges, and 
who spends health and strength for their comfort 
and well-being, without a murmur. God reward 
her, say we! 

We can only mention, as we ‘close this chapter, 
that Mr. Gould left Rivertown after a fortnight’s 
visit, leaving Miss Harden in a delightful state 


of uncertainty with regard to his intentions. 
‘* she was sure, from what he said—he 
There was 
tion; he seemed to have found out 


Adeline Mitchell, long before he left.”’ 


Though 
one consola- 
that artful 


would write directly. 


CHAPTER IV. 

At last a story cot afloat— 
And 

That Polly Peep knew—e 


ike a wild-fire flew, 





Exactly what she knew! 

















GOSSIPS OF RIVERTOW 


THE 


They came to think, that, after a 
Twas not so greata catch, 

And rather pitied Aer because 
She'd made so bad a match 


EASTMAN 


Once more, and for the last time we chronicle 
a spring in Rivertown. 

If you had not felt the balmy south wind, or 
looked up at the det Pp, dee p blue sky, you could 


have told nearly every 


from the appearance of ly 
that it was near the first of May. 
Among other uncomfortable fashions the River- 
New York, that 


day in the 


household 


tonians had introduced from 


of a general moving on one year, 


was widely patronized. Many seemed to have 


what the French call un grand talent tor mi- 


gration, and one lady was so noted for this, 


that her friends were accustomed to ask, where 


she was living now, whenever they spoke of vi- 
siting her; as we say of some young ladies not 
remarkable for constancy—‘‘ who are they en- 
gaged to at present 


All who remained stationary, celebrated the 


commencement of May by a grand house-clean- 
g festival—the 


ir ladies looking like so many 


laundresses, the gentlemen being martyr-like in 


their endurance of an evil they could not avert, 
; 


nd the whole house remaining no unapt repre- 


sentation of ‘‘chaos,’’ for the time being. Mrs. 


Harden was chief-priestess of the celebration of 


these household mysteries. She always com- 


menced ‘‘cleaning,’’ at least a week before any 


one else, and prided herself on paint that was as 
} 


vbrasses 


free from soil as her own good name; 


that dazzled the eye with their brilliancy; and 


white-washing as ‘‘smooth and even’’ as if it 
had been done by a colored prolessor ol the art. 
So May had come, and Mrs. Harden was in her 


element. The morning set apart for the above- 


1entioned process of white-washing had arrived. 


Harriet, who hated anything like work, took an 
early departure, intending to make the tour of 
shops, call at the dress-maker’s, and finish 


he day sociably with her friend Mrs. Smith. 
Mrs. Harden’s face brightened as she watched 


‘ } 


lime-kettle before her. The 


the steaming of the 
parlor furniture was all carefully covered with 
juilts and counterpanes, and herself equally dis- 
suised in a faded calico loose-dress, (the uniform 
yn such occasions,) her night-cap pressed into 
service, and tied closely by an equally faded rib- 
bon; her dress sleeves were tucked up to the el- 
bows, and about an hour after her daughter's de- 
parture, with a brush tempered by clean hot water, 
she was ready tocommence. Other people might 
trust their parlor ceilings to a woman—she, Mrs, 
larden, never would; she was not going to have 
the paper ruined, and the color taken out of the 
paint with splashes! So, mounted upon the 


sitchen ironing-table, the first long dash was 
made, the operator dexterously closing both eyes 
o avoid falling drops, and ‘‘ ducking’’ her head 


ter the same purpose. 


OR, LESSONS ur CHARITY. 3vl 


Alas, that a scene of such calm and quiet domes- 


tic happiness should be rudely disturbed! There 


was aviolent ‘‘ slamming’’ of the front door, a 





hurried rush through the |, and Harriet ap- 


peared before her mother in such a picture of an- 


gry despair, that Virs larde n, for once, lost pre- 
sence of mind, and dropped the handle of the 
brush into the lime kettle, as she threw up both 
hands in astonishment 


‘* My goodness! child, what is the matter ?’"’— 


and Mrs. Harden ‘‘ abandoned her position’’ with 
a jump that made the whole room shake. 

‘*T wish I was dead—I wish I never had seen 
—I wish you wouldn’t stare at me so, ma !’’ 
j you’re talking about, 
Harriet! What has happened ? 
. | Smith—Adeline’s 
going to be married !”’ gasped the young lady 
showing evident hysterical symptoms, such as 


flinging her arms about wildly, and panting, as 


her eyes rolled with a ghastly expression 


‘* Well, I am beat—oh, mercy! there goes your 


best bonnet right into the white-wash !’ 

‘*T don’t re—I don’t care,’” murmured the 
sufferer. ‘‘ Let me alone—I don’t care if I never 
wear it again—I']] never go out of the house—’’ 

** Don’t act like an extravagant fool,’’ was the 
maternal response. Mrs. Harden could not ap- 
precidte her daughter’s present abandonment 


| 
‘o be sure it was enough to provoke a saint to 
have Adeline Mitchell married first. Two years 
younger at the least calculation—not a bit 
genteel! 

‘“Who is it to?’’ she continued. 
green horn or other I'll be bound.’’ 


But the 


** Some 
= —_ } , 3} . | 
inguiry produced a fresh convuision, 
and some time elapsed before Mrs. Harden ga- 

} 


thered that—could she believe her senses ?—that 


\deline Mitchell would actually become Mrs 


orm an 1} 9 


Che mean thing said Miss Harriet. 


‘That flirt of a fellow—after being so despe- 
rately attentive to you, too!’’ responded her 
sympathizing mamma. 


‘* Came here on purpose to see me—I know he 


did—and then to take up with her.’ 

‘* He ought to be sued for breach of—of—’ 
here Mrs. Harden fortunately recollected herself, 
and added ‘‘ peace’’—in the most quiet tone 
imaginable. 

** Men are all alike,’’ was her next ejaculation. 

‘« As far as I’m concerned—’’ Harriet had in- 
tended to say it did not make the least diflerence 
to her who Mr. Gould married, but she was not 
quite able to so much resignation as yet, and left 
the sentence unfinished, and appeared comment- 
ing on her mother’s previous remark. 

At length the storm in a measure subsided. 
The Rivertown Ariadne had been calmed by ‘‘a 


good cry,’’ and began to narrate particulars ; Mrs. 
Harden forgot the hardening lime, and sat down 
in a rocking chair to listen. 


‘* Instead of going to Van Dusen’s, I thought 
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I'd stop into Miss Van Brooch’s to see how 


much fringe I wanted for that dress, and as I 
came in, I noticed her hustle away the work she 
was at into a drawer that was open by her. But 
one sleeve fell on the floor, and as I picked it up, 
I saw it was the richest silk I ever laid my eyes 
yn. 

“** That’s for Mrs. M'Cloud, 
I[—I didn’t expect any one else could afford it. 

‘** No it ain’t for Mrs. M’Cloud,’ said she; ‘I 


never made up half so handsome a piece of silk 


I suppose,’ said 


for her; and here’s another for the same person’ 


was an elegant embroidered stone-colored 


—it 


merino, just like Mrs. Jorden’s. ‘ And that ain’t 


the wedding dress either,’ she went on; ‘ nor 


the wedding dress ain’t all; I never saw such an 


; 1 
} 


elegant fit out in my life,’ said she, and so she 


went on. I knew it was useless to try and get 


it out of her who it was for—she always was so 


] 


awful close—though I teased, and promised to 


be as still as death about I was just giving up 
n despair, when what should I see but a hand- 
cerchief wrapped around the merino, which, 
though there was no name on it, I knew it in a 


set Adeline and I 


I could swear to it 


minute ; it was one of that first 
hemstitched, three years ago ; 
anywhere; she stained it terribly the first time 
she used it, and there was the mark of it yet. I 


1, but I didn’t say 


telt as if I should have dropp« 
one word. Before you knew it, I rushed into 
Mrs. Smith’s; I thought I should hear some 


minute. It 


news, but she right out with it in a 
was she that told me it was Mr. Gould. I'll tell 
you how she found it out. Her John has been 


helping in the Post-office for a while back, and 


he says letters came twice a week regularly to 


Adeline Mitchell. 


Four-Corners, Berkshire Co.’ She was 


They're post-marked ‘ Union 
coming 
the spiteful 


to tell us, 


over here this afternoon 


hing! Pretending was too bad—she felt so 
said, (who 


and so did Mrs. 


says they’re going 


sorry for disappointment, she 
asked her to, I'd 


Nhe 


my 
like to know? 
Folger. came in. She 


to be married soon, for two boxes, that 


must have 
had wedding-cake in them, came up in the boat 
last nicht, directed to the Mitchells, and the y’ve 
cleaned house a month before they usually do.’’ 

“* Yes, that they have,’’ said Mrs. Harden, “ if 
they’re through a ready—I thought I was ahead 
n that particular.” 

Miss Harriet was here overcome by the recol- 
had lost, and Mrs. Harden 


had los 
glanced disconsolately around the forlorn apart- 


lection of all she 
ment. 

Ah, it was too true '!—and here, where we first 
made the acquaintance of our Rivertown friends, 
bid 


over the then cheerful room, and a deeper shade 


we must them adieu. A change had come 


over its inmates. It would have been adding to 
grief, if any one had held up a mirror of the inter- 
vening time, and shown the disconsolate maiden, 
nterlered in the fortunes 
unmarred. 


that, if she had not have 1 


of others, her own would have been 
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How curiously the chain of circumstances had 
been linked, that now bound down all her hopes 
for the future. Hope would have been unavail- 
ing—for not even the expectation of an offer ever 
again crossed her path. 

Mrs. Folger was right in her predictions. Ade- 
line was married soon, within that very week, 
but so privately, that no one discovered it until 
the carriages containing the bridal party stopped 
arrival the 


at the railway depot. Mr. Gould’s 


} 


day before had escaped notice, and most of the 


gossips were electrified by the news. 
‘* What will Harriet Harden say ?”? asked Mrs. 

Jorden of her sister, as they saw the carriages 

drive from the door. 

If you 

told 


‘* That is the best of the whole thing. 
could only have seen the air with which s 
me ‘ that 


what they liked, must take up with what they 


} 





morning, those who couldn't 


this 
could find,’ as poor Mr. Gould had done; as if 
any one would ever be made to believe that 


riet Harden had refused any man! Moreover, she 
that Mr. Gould was not 


le supposed, he had lost so much 


informed me, half so 


wealthy as peoj 
in the Marble Stock Company, and she guessed 


Adel 


those romping girls to manage. 


full with 


ine 


Mitchell would find her hands 
How could any 


woman ever dream of being a step-mother !”’ 

Mrs. Jordan confessed ; 
and then all three laughed heartily. We say all 
three, for our old friend Mary Butler had arrived 
the day before, and they were passing a delightful 


‘«It was a mystery,”’ 


morning together, in talking over old times. 


The gentlemen had gone out—Mary’s little one 


was asleep; so there was nothing to disturb them, 
except when Mary now and then stole into the 
with all a 


next room to hang over ‘‘ the baby,’’ 


young mother’s tender watchfulness for her first 
born. 

And so—partings seem the order of the day— 
we will leave them also. ‘The younger ladies sur- 
rounded by all that ministers to earthly happiness, 
j 


and the widow, finding in the conscientious ful- 


fillment of daily duty, ‘‘ that peace which the 
Her child was daily grow- 


world cannot give,”’ 
ing more like her lost one, and he filled the void 
n affections that else might have craved another 


object to love and to trust. 


Mrs. Gould is quoted as a pattern step- mother, 
and has become the pride of her husband and his 
household; good Mrs. Roberts wondering ‘‘ how 
they ever managed without her.’’ It is strange 
how some natures expand and improve in the at- 
mosphere of a congenial home. The matronly 
Mrs. Gould would hardly be recognized as the 
discontented and somewhat scandal-loving Miss 
Mitchell of our first acquaintance. 
to her old home 


little excitement recently in Rivertown, where all 


Her first visit caused some 


things go on as usual. There have been two 
wed ings there the past winter, but John Harden 
declares it isn’t half so lively as when Harriet 
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and Mrs. Smith had Adeline to help them set the which your patience, dear ladies, has accom- 
neighborhood by the ears. panied us. 

Mrs. Harden and Mrs. Folger are not of much The little time that we have mingled in society, 
use to them either, at present; the one lady being has taught us that ‘‘gossip’’ is the root of its 
deeply interested in the spread of Homeopathic deepest evil. Trifles are misrepresented and 
principles, and the other having become so inte- magnified ; a whisper of suspicion becomes th P 
rested in California news, that all other seems death-warrant of family peace, and the stain ona 
insipid. spotless character. And though we are well 

— aware that 

‘* Even as some sick men will take no medi- “ More offend from want of thoug 
cine, unless some pleasant thing be put amongst Than from any want of feel - 
their potions, although it be somewhat hurtful, 
yet the physician suffereth them to have it: so, we have seen the bitterest suffering ensue—per- 
because many will not hearken to serious and haps there is none more intense known to a wo- 

grave documents, unless they be mingled with man’s heart. If these pages shall have aided to 
some fable or jest, therefore reason willeth us place this more fully before any, and lead them to 
to do the like’’—says that quaint old writer, Sir cherish that ‘‘ charity which thinketh no evil,’’ 
Thomas More. And this has been the argu- then is their author’s purpose already accom- 
ment of the apparently trifling sketches through plished. 


——— A 
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A SKETCH 


Near Richmond, Virginia, on the banks of 
umes river, that great and rapid artery of the 
Old Dominion,”’ stands Powhatan, a beautiful, 
me-honored mansion, the hereditary seat of the 


Mayo family. 

I'he spot is peculiarly interesting, as being the 
site once occupied by the Indian chief whose 
iame it bears, and the abode of his gentle daugh- 
er Pocahontas. 
I'raditionary lore informs us nd who would 


it it was the scene of her ro- 


wish to doubt?) that 1 
tic attachment and interposition for her un- 


Lan 

rateful lover, Captain Smith 
laid for decapitation, 
appeare d and 


The very stone 


ipon which his head was 


vhen, like a guardian spirit, she 
rescued him from the death-blow, is pointed out 


1 > ! 
he garden, while a more massive rock in the 


{ 
ted as the simple and un- 


nt 
is des Pra 
ettered sepulchre of her relenting father. 


round this rock a few young cedars are plant- 
rray surtace, the impres- 





l, and on its smooth 
sions of two feet may be traced; faint, indeed, 
but still there they are, evidently the print of a 
hild’s and a man's foot-- 

Living can te 


w hh a 


n, how or by whom 


raven, none 
o’er-towering the 
Mayo Cemetery, where venerable 
shelter some an- 
) g veral white marble 
late, which 
** Monkbarns,” are 


luals of the present gene- 


though less 


} 
red memorials, there 


whose long 


P f ! " 
riy HNiUlocks, 


Ww hispe rs to 


t er gale, 


e - . 
t , tl rT eled yet unforgot- 


1s 
’ } rial | _ f , ' no } »] > 
encherished names of dear ones reposing below. 
r spot; and often 


Tis a sweet and tranqu ng s] 
at the close of day. my fancy loiters over its 
yenuties and melancholy attractions, for within 


its solemn precincts lie buried my dead! 


Thus sadly musing one evening, busy thoughts 


wove themselves into the following stanzas :— 


In twilight’s musing, mystic hour, 


Visions of the past come o’er me, 


And Mem'ry, with her thrilling power, 


Brings the loved and lost before me 


e sleeping, 


Those who now in 


Near Powhatan’s® fast wing ude, 


* The Indian appellation and ancient name of James 


FROM 





weeping, 


and died; 


he stoo« 


Around whose death-couch 


When they looked farewe 


On whose tombs the light is gleaming 
Through each tall, dark cedar’s crest, 
And the sianting sun rays streaming 

Alhwart their mouruful place of rest, 


ve time appear 





I trace their features ear them speak! 
( im—they ¢ ol here, 
And tears bedew my burning cheek 


th they are forever gone— 


Forever from our home-band riven! 
They lett us lonely, one by one, 

Called to a brighter home in Heaven 
Death ruthless broke the cords of love 


Which sweetly bound our hearts together 


Removed the idols of our grove, 
And doomed the flowers ot Hope to wither 


Some left us in their strength and bloom 
Over their young forms the dirge we sung; 
CGrief-struck, we bore them to the tomb, 


And | 


i them there our sires among¢ 





And some departed ripe in years, 
page 


Whose annals, like a moral page, 


Insts Lus to resist earths snares 


And emuiate a virtuous ¢ 





Be not the precious record slight d, 
But studied as the evening star 
When, to the wildered and benighted, 
It shi . de to 
shen will it prove to us a mine 
Of goiden thou ts and precepts pure, 
reach us to sue for fait ivi 
Life's bitter trials to endure. 


Lead us to seek God's holy fane, 
at His altar there 


Heaven born flame 


To Kindie 
Devotion’s sacred 


Phe life-breath of the Christian's prayer; 


The flame which lights our way to bliss, 
And constant | isest gloom, 


Infuses strength ¢ 


i kiss 


And makes each thorn a floweret bloom 


T s loved o 30 spir um 
Stull speak trom outtl st abc 
I e wand ring, weary pilgrim band, 


ts rough road 

















THE 


Mr. Goper—I have copied 
for the last five years, regularly, 


your prospectus 
into the 
while you have honorably complied with your 
part of the contract, and as regularly sent me 
your excellent ‘‘ Lady’s Book,’’ a work to which 
I have always been partial. But I have pretty 
well made up my mind not to insert your adver- 
tisement again; and when I inform you of the 
reason, I think you will not wonder at the resolu- 
tion I have formed. If I were permitted to enjoy 
yourdelightful periodical in peace—if I could even 
get the quiet reading of every other number—! 
would publish two prospectuses a year, if neces- 
sary, but that I would obtain it. This pleasure, 
however, I cannot have; and Godey’s Lady’s 
Book, instead of coming to me a welcome visitor, 
always brings vexation and disappointment. 

You look surprised at so strange an announce- 
ment, but it is justas I say. Let me give youa 
history of what occurred on the reception of your 
last number, and you will clearly comprehend my 
meaning. 

The boy had just laid the mail on my table, 


and I, having torn the wrapper from the March 


number of your ‘‘ Book,’’ was taking my first 
glance at the plates, when the door of my sanc- 
tum was opened quickly, and a young Miss came 
bounding in. 

“Has the ‘ Godey’s Lady’s Book’ come yet ?”’ 
she asked, with as much assurance as if the work 
were taken for her particular benefit, and regular- 
ly paid for. 

I could not say ‘‘ no,’’ even if my conscience 
would have permitted the utterance of a falsehood, 
for the number was in my hand, and the young 
chit’s eyes fastened on it in a moment. 

**Oh! yes, it’s come!’’ she said, be fore I had 
time to make any reply. ‘Sister says, will you 
please let her have it first ?”’ 

Now, the young lady who made the applica- 
tion was the danghter of an old subscriber and ad- 
vertiser, and to have refused a compliance with 
her wishes would have been money out of my 
pocket. So I replied, as blandly as I could— 
‘© Come over, Lizzy, in about half an hour, and 
you shall have it.’ 

‘‘Can’t you send it over?”’ inquired the girl, 
fixing her eyes intently on the ‘‘ Book.’’ “ Sister 
saw the boy go by with the newspapers, and she 
sent me right over for fear somebody else would 
get the magazine first, if it had come.”’ 

“Oh, no; I won't let any one else have it,’’ I 


replie d. ‘*Do you come over in half an hour.”’ 


EDITOR’S 


COPY 


‘* Sister is so impatient to see it,’’ said the gir 
as she retired slowly. 

I had gained, | thought, half an hour by this m 
usual act of firmness, and I hoped to be able to ex- 
amine the plates carefully, glance over the editoria 
notices, and get a general idea of what the number 
contained before Lizzy came back. But 1 was mis 
taken. Lizzy had not been out of my office te 
minutes ere the door opened, and Mrs. L—— 
wife of my very particular friend, Colone] L—— 
came in. I laid the ** Book’’ down as she en 
tered. 

‘“Just what I came for,’’ said Mrs. L—— 
familiarly, as she stepped forward and seize: 
upon the book. ‘‘Is it a good number, Mr 
avon 

‘* Yes, ma’am, I should think it was, from the 
slight glance I have had of the contents. Won’: 
you take a chair ?”’ 

Good morning. I’! 
And the lady 
was retiring without further ceremony. 

“Mrs. I 


don me. 


“Oh, no, thank you. 
bring this back in a day or two,”’ 





’ said I, stepping forward, ‘‘ par- 
But I have promised that number t 
Miss R—— in halfanhour.’ ~ 
‘* Oh, never mind! Miss R—— can have it 
the morning.’’ 

“But’— 

** Oh, none of your ifs, and ands, and buts, wit! 
me ;—I’ve got the Book, and you know that pos- 
session is nine points in the law,’’ replied the 
good morn- 


lady, with laughing resolution. ‘‘ So, g 
ing! Tell Miss R——that I’ve got the num- 
be "a 

“ Yes—but Mrs. L—— 


** Good morning !"’ 


” 


And the lady waved mea 
triumphant adieu, and retired with the Book. 

‘* Well, that is cool!’’ said I to myself, as I 
settled back in my arm-chair and raised my feet 
upon the table. ‘‘ Cool enough!”’ 

I was not angry at the lady, for she was a very 
particular friend—so was her husband—and | 


liked them both. But she had ‘‘ done’’ me out 


of my Lady’s Book; there was no mistake in 
that ; and, moreover, had gotten me into a sort of 
a scrape. 

Punctual to the moment, in came Lizzy at the 
expiration of the half hour. 

‘Tell your sisterthat I am very sorry indeed,’ 
said I, ina really serious tone, and with a serious 
face, ‘‘ that I cannot send her the number. I 
fully intended that she should have had it; but 
Mrs. L came in and carried it off before I 
could prevent it.”’ 
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Lizzy’s countenance fell. 

“Sister will be so disappointed,’’ she said. 

And you promised, positively, that she should 
have it in half an hour.’’ 

‘*T know I did, Lizzy. And I intended that she 
shonld have it. ‘Tell her I am very sorry in- 
deed; and that I will get the number for her to- 
morrow morning, and send it over.’’ 

Lizzy retired, with an expression in her eyes 
ind about her lips, which said pretty plainly that 
she did not believe my story about Mrs. L—— 
having carried the number off. This worried 
me; for | was satisfied that the little minx would 
convey that impression to her sister. 

In the morning I sent a note to Mrs. L-—, 
requesting her to return the Book, as I had pro- 
mised positively that Miss R—— should have it. 
My messenger returned, in due time, with in- 
formation that Mrs. L—— had loaned the number 
to Mrs. M , and that I must 
it back for a week, as there were ten in the house 


not expect to get 





to read it; and after they were through, it had to 
go to Mrs. M——’s cousin, who had already 
spoken for the number. 

‘“*Oh, dear!’’ said I, sinking back into my 
chair. ‘‘ Isn’t this too bad !”’ 

What wasI todo? Ihad promised Miss R—— 
the Book; but the promise could not be complied 
with. If there had been an agent in the place, 
from whom I could have bought a number, there 
would have been a smooth sea before me. But 
our town is too small to support a periodical 
agent. In my dilemma, I sat down and wrote a 
note, apolog: tic, to Miss R——, and assured her 
that the moment I could get possession of the 
Book I would send it to her. In about fifteen 


minutes I had this reply :— 





*s con plimen sto Mr. — :—It 


**Miss R- 
isn’t the least matter in the world—not the least. 


tting others have the Book, 
It is 


If Mr. —— prefers kk 
of course, no one has a right to complain. 
his property.”’ 


to 


‘* My property!” said I, throwing the note of 
the offended lady aside. ‘I was not aware of 
that before! If it is my property, I should like 
amazingly to enjoy it in some sort of peace and 
comfort.”’ 

On the next day, Mr. R—— called in, looking 
very grave. He asked for his bill; and, after 
paying it, desired me to discontinue his paper at 
the end of the current six months 

** Conto ind Godey's La iy’s Book ata said I, as 
the door closed upon my lost subscriber. ‘ The 
next time [ publish Mr. Godey’s prospectus, it 


will do him good.”’ 


MAGATZINE AND 


LADY’S BOOK. 


I saw no more of the number for three weeks, 
although applications for it came in almost every 
day. When it at last found its way back, oh! 
what a change was there! The ‘‘ Lost Dove’’ 
had disappeared altogether; so had the ‘‘ Oak- 
land Gallopade ;’’ and the Jady ‘‘ Dusting Cupid’’ 
had been wounded in both eyes with a pin—you 
could see daylight through them. The design for 
a ‘* Watch Pocket in crochet and netting,’’ which 
I had already described to my sister, and which 
she intended taking for a pattern, had been clipped 
off with a pair of scissors, leaving the mutilated 
page as a pleasing evidence of the piracy com- 
mitted by some fair reader of my number of the 
Lady’s Book. As for the fashion plates, they 
bore many soiling indications of having been in 
the hands of bread and butter Misses; and the 
cover, besides being torn and worn, was in the 
same condition. I threw the number from me in 
disgust, vowing to end the annoyance I had suf- 
fered for years by forfeiting my right to receive 
the Book. 

If this were only a solitary case, Mr. Godey, | 
would not be so impatient about it. But as it was 
with the March number, so has it been with all 
the rest. All the numbers of your Book issued 
for the last five years have I received, yet I am 
not the owner of ten of them, and these are ina 
shocking state. 

Seriously, I believe the fact of my getting your 
Book is an injury to you. Not over two besides 
mine are taken in this neighborhood, one half of 
which depends upon reading the editor’s copy 
So, for your sake, as well as mine, please stoy 
sending the magazine; at least for the present 
In the course of six months, I have not the least 
doubt, you will have twenty subscribers in our 
village ; for if people cannot borrow your Book 
they will buy it—once enjoyed, the luxury canno 
be dispensed with. 

Of course, Mr. Godey, you will consider this 
communication, explaining my reasons for not 
publishing your prospectus, between ourselves ; 
for if a hint of what I have written should get 
wind, the village of R—— would soon be too hot 


to hold me. 


must really forgive 
The evi 


[The editor of the 
us for publishing his communication. 
of which he complains is not one that he suffers 
alone. We have had many letters on the sub- 
ject from others of the quill fraternity, and in the 
hope of creating a reform for the benefit of all par- 
ties, we spread his communication on the pages of 
the ‘* Pook ;’’ but with certain modifications that 
will throw him beyond the pale of suspicion.}] — 
Pus. Lapy’s Book. 
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A SABBATH IN LONDON.* 


BY REV. THEO. LEDYARD CUYLER. 





Lonpon is a wonder that never grows old. Every day 
the stranger finds some new cause for astonishment; 
something to see which he had neverseen before ; some 
new evidence of the immensity of that living mass that 
is congregated around him. Let him set off from a cen- 
tral point, and walk for hours together through crowded 
streets, and narrow lanes, and open squares, one after 
another rising before him until he is ready to believe 
that there is no green country beyond, and London has 
no end. Let 


and stretch his eyes far up the windings of the Thames 


him clamber to the summit of St. Paul's, 
till it disappears in the mazes of dwellings, and then let 


him turn and jook downward, and watch the vessels 
dropping down the river till they are lost in the haze 
that 
reached the farthest limit of the “world of 
Or let him place himself in the window of my own 
apartment in Trafalgar Square, and look out upon the 
tide of existence that flows every day through Charing 


Day and 


lines the horizon, and even then he will not have 
London.” 


Cross, the greatest thoroughfare in the world. 
night this never-ceasing, ever-changing tide rolls on, and 
he who should wait for the current to flow by would be 
no wiser than the countryman who sat down on the 
river bank with the same vain expectation. 

When I awoke on the first Sabbath morning of my 
sojourn in London, the first thought that arose to me was 
of wonder if all the bustle of noisy life which had stun- 
ned me with its ceaseless ongoings could be stopped so 
I had heard indeed that, like the Parisians, 
But great was 


suddenly. 
the people of London had no Sabbath 
my surprise and pleasure, on going down into the streets, 
to find them still; the shops were closed ; the drays and 
carts were no longer running; and the few foot passen- 
gers walked along quietly. In the eastern part of Lon- 
don, the old city proper, among the wretched inhabitants 
of Wapping and Goodman’s fields, and in the dark lanes 
and valleys filled with poverty and vice, there is but lit- 
tle to distinguish it from other days; but in the respect- 
able quarters of the town the day is observed with as 
much external propriety as in the most of our own cities, 
out of New-England. 

A it might 
know how to spend. the 
useful ministers of Christ who are brought together with- 


be difficult to 
and 


London 
Amoug 


first Sabbath in 


many eminent 
in the compass of such a city, it might seem hard to 
make a But I had had my favorite 
there, although I had never been there; one whom! had 
lo hear as Providence 
brought him in There were many things 
which had come to my ear, and had excited in me an 
ardent longing to look upon that gifted and beloved 
His high birth and noble 


selection. long 


determined see and as soon 


my way. 


servant of God, Baptist Noel. 
talents consecrated to the self-denying office, his pure, 
unaffected humility, his burning zeal, which, despising 
all sectarian distinctions, had warmed towards all true 
disciples of Christ by whatever name they are called, 

* Our readers are probably aware that the Rev. Bap- 
tist Noel has lately seceded from the English Esta- 
blished Church. 
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and his child-like gentleness of spirit, had all combined 
to render him to me an object of admiration approaching 
to reverence. He preaches in old Bedford Chapel, which 
was a long distance from my lodgings, and I set out 
thither on foot 

At every step there was something to remind me that 
I was in London. The long street through which part 
of my journey ley was the Strand, of which I had read 
a thousand timesin my nursery. On one side, I passed 
the relics of an old palace in which Wolsey entertained 
Henry VIII 
across the street, from which grim stutues look down on 
More than one 


Farther on. an old dingy arch was thrown 


the passers by. That was Temple Bar 


hundred and sixty ago that arch was erected, 


when Milton was yet alive, when Newton was writing 


years 


the “ Principia,” when Walpole was a school-boy at his 
“form,” and Addison was an infant on the knee. A lit- 
in which 


tle farther on is the court, narrow and dismal 


‘great English Samuel Johnson” lived and died; and at 
the head of the gently rising hill stands St. Paul's. 

Just as I was passing the front of this celebrated 
cathedral, I met two gaudy carriages covered with gilt 
and trappings, and bedecked with the most childish gin- 
gerbread finery. In the first one was a fleshy man in 
scarlet coat and gold lace, and on the front and rear ot 
his carriage lolled a couple of fat footmen with moat 
preposterous hats and flowing wigs. He was the Lord 
Mayor on his way to hear a charity sermon! Judging 
from the appearance and number of the beggars in the 
streets, it would be well to have charity sermons every 
Sunday. As for these poor wretches, there is no Sab- 
bath to them. 


way to church, and follow you even to the door 


They haunt you at every corner on your 
One 
poor boy, ragged and emaciated, dogged me for a con- 
siderable distance, and begged of me * a ha’penny,” for 
he had yet had no breakfast at thatlate hour in the day 
Some are impostors, but there was no counterfeit in his 
earnest, pitiful ery, which came from a soul into which 
the iron had entered. Public charity will always be 
abused. There will always be many knaves to impose 
on your benevolence, but there are in such a city many: 
very many, genuine sufferers, to whom life is a burden— 
who live by the charities of unknown benefactors, and 
when they become too feeble to bring themselves with- 
in their reach, die—to be buried by unknown hands in 
that grave which bears no flowers, and is watered by no 
tears. 

After a long walk I found the Chapel, which is situ- 
ated in Bedford Row, just out of High Holborn. It is a 
very antique structure. having been built during the reign 
Scott, the 


After himcame Cecil, of beloved 


of Queen Anne celebrated commentator. 
once preached here 
memory. It wasto hear him in this very chapel that 
Wilberforce once persuaded William Pitt to be present; 
and, after a most pungent discourse, as they were leav- 
ing the house, Pitt assured him that he could not under- 
Truly, the natura! 
Among the 
other celebrated predecessors of Mr the 
Hon. Gerard Noel, and Bishop Wilson of Calcutta. The 
present occupant, the Hon. and Rev. Baptist Wriothes- 
ley Noel, is of noble family, being the Son of Sir Ralph 
Noel, 


forget. 


stand a single idea in the sermon! 
man discerneth not the things of the Spirit. 


Noel, were 


and his mother was a countess—-her name I now 


Instead of the usual round of gayety and dissi- 
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pation to which the young gentry of England are so 
strongly tempted, Mr. Noel early devoted himself to the 

-If denying labors of the cross. His talents, his piety, 
and his winning address. soon placed him in the tront 
rank of popular preachers, and he is now a favorite with 
every sect and every class 

His chapel was filled when I came in, but by the 
kindness of the lady serton I was shown toa comfortable 


seat The hymns sung were from a small collection 


inade by Mr. Noel himself, and he took part in the 
When he entered the pulpit siowly 


pre- 
paratory service. 
and solemnly, and bowed down to prayer, every eye 
was turned upon him. His personal appearance is pleas- 
ing. He is of the middle stature, slender, and has a thin, 
melancholy face, over wh ch a faint smile is playing 
during some of his most earnest and touching appeals 
His hair is long and dark, and he appears to be no more 
than torty. 

Mr. Noel is not, in the popular sense of that term, a 
striking preacher. He is never vociferous, he has no 
theatrical starts, and never employs quaint phrases to 
He is always mild. chaste. and simple, 
but always earnest, faithful, and deeply spiritual. His 
Christ and 


raise a smile 


preaching is full of unction from on high 


him crucified” is the scope of his theology, and this he 
expounds and brings home to the simplest heart betore 
him. While his manner is not boisterous or vehement, 
i. is yet singularly Impressive I can sometimes call up 
his figure now before me, and hear his low, sweet voice 


once more, as he raised both arms slowly, and spread 
them out over his people, while he poured forth a fervent 
appeal! that thrilled through every heart; and then, drop- 
ping his hands on the desk before him leaned forward, 
I call 


and in tremulous tones exclaimed— you to wilt- 


ness, my people, that I have ceased not to warn you 


night and day with tears.” 


He preached as if he ne‘er would preach again 


He preached as dying unto dying men.” 


As I passed out of the house, afier the service was 
concluded, [ looked into the pulpit, which is beside the 
door, and the holy man was stil! seated in his place, his 
head bowed down in deep thought, perhaps in prayer for 
the multitude who had listened to his instructions, and 
were carrying them away to prove either a savor of life 
unto life, or of death unto death. It was my privilege to 
see many of the noble, the eminent of England, both in 
rank and in genius, but upon none did I look with such 
an interest approac hing to awe, as upon this * highest 
style of man,” this faithiul minister of Christ 

But Mr. Noel is 


from his own pulpit 


not merely an eloquent preacher 
He preaches every day he lives by 
In every scheme for 


His 


us godly walt and conversation 


usefulness he is a laborious co-operator time, his 


energy, and his fortune, are devoted to doing good. And 
in carrying out his plans of benevolence, he is hampered 
by no narrow sectarian prejudices. His zeal is too 


ardent to be hemmed in by any lines of human distine- 
tion. To use the language of that eminent servant of 
God, Dr. Tyng—he “is not willing to be shut up in the 
close coufinement of sectarianism, where he cannot reach 
over the wall, and take a fellow-Christian by the hand.” 
This course has made him acceptable to every denomi- 
nation in the city, and his usefulness is thereby greatly 
increased. 

Cousidered simply as a preacher, Mr. Henry Meiville is 
most popular in London, perhaps in the whole of Eng- 
His chapel, although in the outskirts of the city, 
is always filled to overflowing. There, it may be said 
literally, the rich and poor meet together; the pews of 


land 


the wealthy are crowded, and masses of the poorerclass 


% 
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throng the aisles and vestibule. But for myself, I could 
not consider him equal to Mr. Noel in the essentials of a 
preacher of righteousness. His person is more com- 
manding, his delivery is more imposing, his style is more 
elegant, he is an abler metaphysician, and perhaps a 


etter reasoner, but he is inferior to Mr. Noel in persua- 


sive power, and his sermons savor more of the inteliect- 
ual than the purely spiritual. For mere graces of style 
Mr. Melville is probably without a superior in the world 
The incessant labor of many hours each day, joined with 
taste, render his discourses models of 


a most refined 


critical accuracy. In doctrine they are evangelical, and 
I am told they are sometimes highly experimental and 
practical; but I could not but think him greatly deficient 
This fault of 
Mr. Melville is the fault of too many of the eminent and 


in this 





atter particular when I heard him 
the influential of the Englishelergy. ‘Their sermons are 
too studiously adapted to the head and too little to the 
heart; they convince, but they do not sufficiently per- 
suade. To this remark there are, of course, many, ver} 


many, exceptions, and none whom I encountered so 


striking an exception as Mr. Baptist Noel. 
My lodgings were very near the venerable Westmin- 
ster Abbey, which is open every afiernoon for religious 


service. 


At the hour of evening prayer, when the old 





ls chimed out the welcome call, I followed wih the 


few whom I saw wending their way across the court to 





the litle door which leads into the southern transept 
This conducts you to the far-famed Poet's Corner. I 
stood by the door a moment and watched the different 
individuals as they entered; some rich, some poor, some 
with splendid morocco prayer-books in their hands, some 
with an old dog-eared volume, which might have been 
“once their father’s pride” One lad came in pouting 
as if sent reluctantly to his devotions; and then a modest 
damsel with downcast face; and afier her was an old 
very old woman, with her prayer-book under her arm 
tottering along towards the choir—lite heeding, per- 
haps, that at every faltering step she was treading over 
the dust of some of the mightiest men the world has ever 
seen. 

The organ now began to play, and I passed into the 
choir. The music was at first low and soft, like a plain- 


This 


I closed my eyes, and listened 


tive moan for the dead that slumbered around us 
continued for a long time 
to the mournful melody until my feelings were lulled 
Presently it grew louder, and then 
then it 


into a quiet repose. 
louder still, and rose with a majestic swell unti 
it filled the lofty vaults above me, and the whole choir 
shook with its tremendous peals—and then it ceased 
bat the mellowed sounds yet lingered, and played among 
the arches as if loth to die. The officiating priest now 
came forth attended by a verger, a slight rustling was 
heard, and all knelt down to prayer. [need not attemp 
my feeble tribute to the beauty and deep solemnity o 
the Episcopal prayer service, for those who engage in it 
And I do 
not envy the feelings of him who, like too many, can 


with the spirit, and the understanding also. 


turn this solemn service into an impious mummery ot 
words. 

After the services were concluded, I strolled into one 
of the aisles to visit once more a spot dearer to me than 
any on English ground. It was the grave of Wilber- 
force. A simple slab bears his name; and by his side 
lies his early friend, William Pitt, and at their heads lies 
Charles James Fox. 
tue of the philanthropist, representing him in a sitting 
posture, with the peculiar stoop of the head, and the 
peculiar sweet smile upon the lips. 


Near by is a beautiful marble sta- 


There he is, just as 
he appeared to the friends who used to hang on his en- 
chanting words; and there is that same noble face which 
glowed with almost unearthly brightness when pleading 
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Many 


hence, when perchance some of the proud 


for religion and humanity before a British Senate 
ong years 


names that around in brass and marble 


now giitter 
shall have become objects of wondering curiosity, the 


men of another age will gather around this spot and 


social freedom, WILLIAM WILBERFORCE. 


ON DRESS. 





THERE were various different costumes worn by the 


peasants from the different mountain regions of Germany, 


only one of which was entirely new tome. This was a 


emale dress, which slightly altered the geography of 
xndesty—most carefully concealing the chin, and yet 
ith the petticoat shortened up to the knee. The head- 


dress was of black silk, and set upon the back of the 











ad with a high frame, but with a curtain which formed 
sort of « ag itly drawn to the hollow of the un- 
r lip. and thence falling below, over the throat and 
shoulders, and tucked into the bodice. The best specime 
« 1s COS le thal we saw Was @ most carelully-dressed 
of eighteen or twenty, who followed a lady about 
e fair, pt ably her servant Ve met m for severa 
and watched the g¢ clos y,to discover whe r 
rchin was ever released from its black-silk imprison 
eut. She managed it ce a point of propr Wwe 
7 er. carrying her head like a boy with a stiil shirt col- 
r. @ luever turning it without tur g ihe oO ody; 
igh, how a peasant could s nit to the constraint 
such a fashion, we were puzzied to understand. She 
1 the others who w i lik ier, wore blue 
voolen stockings, and mount er shay . 
ss of mb I cou'd t discover from what pari of 
ighland Germany these ¢ shamed damsels can 





It occurs to me, while remembering their head-d1 
e way, that it exactly does the ollice of a man’s 
ard, (in concealing the chin and throa and e fashe 
may have had its origin t itten 1 other 
sexy to imita the covering oi na e which we, with 
soap and razor, displace so persevering The Turkish 
sium 1 remember pwever, expresses a natura 
desty of chin ine men ealiing it the beard 
4 i the women most gua dly by the folds of the yas 
n The subject is « pen to the researches ol h 
irned 
My jotting book has one memorandum more on | 
ect o ea lresses Attracted by a most pictur 
. e 90K dam ¢ 1 th counter, W entered a 
efreshm oth one 0 1 the rier o V 
Fair devoted to shows and theatricals. A gaud mn 
tside Set i i that ne Oo Dut 1, al is 
rinks from Amsterdam r minstrels wet 


recess half hid- 





ying on their harps ¢ 
modest maidens came 


and two very 


rward to receive our orders. The old woman and her 


vo wailting-maids wore a kind of cap which I must de- 
scribe for the benefit of such ladies as have the misfor- 
to be secretly middle aged In outline, then, this 
: 
tty disguiser of age was something like a lace hel- 
net. It was made of embroidered lace ind complete 
ered | orehead to the eyebrows, fitting closely to 
eautiful curves of th vead, and only raised suffi- 
lly on the ick to ac ymmodate the unseen knot of 
r if cer the cap was visibie a sorto! ge l corset, 
ich came orward in two embracing clasps to the 
emples, and held the edge of the cap tightly over tl 
ows’: fee erner of the eyes. The lace edging, wit 


descended along the cheek and fel! off like 





relaxed wings over the shoulders, exceedingly embel- 
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bless the memory of the great pioneer, the Luther of 
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lishing even the young girls, whose hair, foreheads, and 


temples it completely concealed. This is a very com- 





mon cap, I was told, among the peasants of Holland, but 


a more becoming one I never saw, for either old or 


young: and certainly, as a disguiser of delinquent hair 


and other blemished neighborhoods, it is worth claiming 
and copying from our Dutch ancestors. Some people 


think it trifling, in those who are no longer young, to be 


particular in dress; but it seems to me, on the contrary, 


that itis a debt which woman more especially owes to 


the general sense of beauty It is a pity they must grow 


less lovely without as they grow more lovely within— 


pity that the soul embellishes always at the expense of 


the body ; but, since the ravages of the exterior, which 
feeling and experience plunder so mercilessly, ¢ 


in be 


concealed with beautiful fabries,should not the art of 


} F 


aisgquising age u“ s est mu ribus be encouraged 


rather than ridiculed? ‘Thus moralized we, at least 


over the tepid “schnapps” which we called for as an 


excuse for a half-hour’s seatin the booth of the Amster- 
damers 
There is a classof Hungarian peasants who fr: 


the Fair, and whose dress, though principally made up 


of tatters, is remarkably picturesque. Their limbs and 
odies are literally covered with loose rags tied on with 


twine, but they wear a dirty, slouched hat, and a short 
dirty cloak, with a grace that is truly singular rhey 
all seem to follow the same vocation, pedd'ers of mouse- 
traps and other little articles made of wire; it the 

or fifteen who were stro ¢ daily about Leipsic were 


yoked to me more Ik entiemen in disguise than : 
beggars they partly were. These common Hungaria 
have rather a gipsyish ok, their brown eyes and 
straight ick locks be i e orienta! biood that 





1€ expression of their 








ces, too, has the stamp of that indomitable wildness 
hat fled from 1 pre sm of Timour Beg. Their 
hats, cloaks, and skins are a of one color, a kind of 
smoke row t would te admirably i L picture 
And I wonder, ¢ pos, that artists do not make early 
pilgrimage to L s where they might copy from life 
ne mo 1, figures o reater variely and | lresqué 
ss 1a cou trie wi I years oft trave 
rhe s lents add nota! e to the va ty of the cos- 
tume of Leips The Univers s the most ex sive 
and fashionable one of Germany, and the sons of the 
we rer classes and t oO o ty are usually 
e¢ ule er A ier Un s ut of Ha being 
with a short ride by railroa ind Leipsic being é 
arest lar tow ie | 8 of i cr e ¢ 
edg are here 1 great mbers during the Fair 
German students areq e the mo ixur t 8} 
oO ivenescence that I have yet me and, inde 
who has only seen youth under the restra of other 
countries, looks at them as an English gardener, who 
had never seen a grape-vine except as it was trimmed 
of its superfluous growth to bear fruit, would look ata 
grape-vine smothering trees inthe American woods 
yolic ove ments of the continent ive made 





the discovery that a man’s brain must let off, sooner or 





later, a certain quantity of the gas of insubordination , 
and by encouraging the opening of the bluster-v s 
during college life, they f {that the stuff for} riotism 
works pretty well off while the beard is growing, leav- 
ing the graduating scholars with a surfeit of vaporing 
ready to shave and become orderly subjects License 

neredible, except with this accounting for, 1s gra ted to 


the German students, and they drink, strut, dress oddly 


fight duels and talk treason, with an irresponsi ity of 
fling that would enchant the wild boys of Mississippi 


*heek, and weara 





Most of them have a scar across 1 
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broad ribbon over the breast, marked with the number 
of their sword encounters—these battles being only 
perilous to nose and cheek, from the way in which they 
are padded up tor action ; but, altogether— strut, wound, 
and ribbon—they are the most Alsatian and galliard- 
looking of juveniles, particularly in their more showy 
suits of toggery. Their necessary practice in fencing 
develops the chest very finely, and they usually carry 
their clothes with a good air, but it was droll to see upon 
what shocking bad boots they were willing to wear 
very long spurs, and how unsuspicious was their cox- 
combry, with terrible short comings of their wearing in 
the coats and trowsers they had designed. Here and 
there was a magnificent fellow, however, and I picked 


out eight or ten, among the scores I saw daily at the 





Fair and at the coffee-gardens, whose companionship 


seemed very atiractive, if one were an idle ornamental. 


A very popular dress seemed to be a sort of horseman’s 


uniform It consisted of wash-leather tights, with boots 


up to the thigh; a short, collarless, sky-blue frock, 


yraid and buttoned up tothe 


worked all over with black | 
throat, a loose girth of heavy cord s ung over trom 


shoulder to hip, a heavy whip in hand, and spurs as long 





as a tuasting-fork, with a little cap like the top of a mus- 
tard pot, and mowstache & la sign-post—the dress was 
iat ol a Very siriking- looking customer Long hair is 
very much the fashion among them, and they almost in- 
variably wear the shirt-collar in the style of spread 


pread-and-butter. They seem to think it looks fierce to 





show the Adam's apple No two of them, however, 
were dressed alike, and to aman who wishes to see bold 
experiments in coats, trowsers, and moustaches, Leipsic 
would be an interesting field of observation. 

I have omitted to mention, by the way, a class whose 
eXterior struck me more than any that I have described 
—Il mean a class of mere keepers-warm, whose corre- 
spond ig stratum of human nature I never saw in any 
Other couniry 
them, creeping about the Fair. They were not beggars, 
though they seemed to have no vocation except to walk 
about with their heads shrunk under, as if with a tend- 
ency to be beasts. I tried in vain to catch theeye of one 


« 


what they were. Skins, with the fur turned inwards, 
and matted with filth, as if they slept on the ground, and 
never even shook themseives in rising, were their only 
covering, except strong shoes. Even the fur caps on 
their heads were tangled in with their hair, beard, and 
eyebrows, and evidently were never taken off, and by 
the look of what skin was visible about the eyes, and 
other unerring symptoms, it was quite evident that they 
never shaved, washed, combed, or undressed TI ey 
were the first human beings lever saw, who, being sane, 
healthy, and not beggars, were utterly without thought 
of their appearance 
men “ surnamed-Iscariot” could scarcely be conceived. 


DEBORAH’S TRIUMPH 
FROM JUD 


BY HANNAH FI OULD 


Sue is fair asthe morn! and superb doth she stand, 

As the palm where she dwells’ mid the trees of the land ; 
With a fervor divine is her young spirit warm, 

Giving aspect sublime to her slight, woman’s form; 
While, inspired and prophetic, a light from on high— 
*Tis the day-star of Israel! beams through her eye. 


For her mind with the power doth Jehovah invest 





To adjudge, for himself, hisown people oppressed : 


MAGAZINE AND 


There were, perhaps, a half dozen of 


f them, or to find any one who could make a guess of 


People who had more the look of 


LADY’S BOOK. 


And, his angel of mercy, commissioned is she 
From the Gentile his back slidden children to free ; 
Not by might, nor by valor—by ruse, nor by skill, 
But in being to man as the voice of his wiil. 


Now, the captain of Israel, blenching, appalled, 

At the Canaanite hosts, to her presence is called: 

And the chief in his armor leans, mute, on his spear 

Of her counsel! the clear-sounding accents to hear; 
While her words to his soul come as sunbeams in power, 


And iu sweetness, like drops from the cell of the fower.* 


** Doth the Lord God of Israel not to thee say, 

Thou shalt draw out for battle thy men, and away 
By Mount Tabor the captain of Jabin to meet, 
With his phalanxes, war-steeds, and chariots fleet? 


And that he, by the cold-flowing Kishon, will bring 





To thy hand the whole host of the Canaanite king 


“ Doth he say it, and call thee? and shall it not be 
That the foes of our God will be given to thee? 


With the sword of Omnipotence pledged for thine aid, 


' 1°? 


And his arm strength’ning thine. wilt thou still be afraid 


O, doth Barak—dost thou, Abinoam’s brave son, 


Not believe what the Lord hath declared shal! be done 


“T will go. if wilt thou ; batif not,” saith the chief, 


‘IT remain!” for there's still at his heart unbelief 
“ Yea. I go, then,” saith Deborah; * yet, wilt thou see, 
From the journey thou takest, no honor for thee 


For ‘the Lord will sell Sisera into the hand 


Of a woman But up! and obey his command.’ 


He retires. He hath gathered his army and staff, 


Who shal! sweep off the foe as the wind sweepeth chaff 


For the breath of the Spirit before them will go; 
And the mighty must vanish, if on them it blow 
With the Prophetess-Judge for their guidance and light, 


Do they wind up their way to the hoar mountain height. 


By the river, below them, is Sisera shown 


With his ranks, vast and serried, like grass to be mown; 





And, the moment announced, on their God do they 
Then, adown on the foe, as a lightning-bolt, fall,t 
Where the whole Gentile hosts that o’erspread the green 


Vaie, 


Must in this day of wrath be laid powerless and pale. 


Yet, the scene—with its horrors! what eye can survey, 

When an army |ike this in their sins melt away 

From the field strewed with death, the wild fugitives 
rush 

To the stream where the billows leap up with a blush, 

Or emit their red foam, heaving high o'er their bank, 

From the carnage they take, and the blood they have 


drank. 


But the chief, where went he ?—where did Sisera fleet, 
Who, alone left alive, “ fled away on his feet?” 

To the plain, Zaanaim: in terror he went, 

Like a partridge ensnared, into Heber’s cool tent; 
Where the wife ofthe Kenite hath driven the blow— 
By “the hand of a woman” his head is laid low 


Hark! the notes of thanksgiving in anthem arise, 

Swelling clear, on the breeze, and ascend to the skies. 

It is Deborah, singing with Barak, a song 

Which the saints in al] ages shall catch and prolong; 

Of the power, love, and justice of Israel's God, 

Who hath chastened his children, and broken the rod! 
* The name “ Deborah” signifies a bee 


t Barak signifies lightning. 
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“ Truth is stranger than fiction.” 


Axout nine o'clock on the morning of the nine- 
teenth of July, 1830, a group, consisting of some 


six or eight gentlemen, stood upon the deck of 


the safety barge, Lady Clinton, lying in the North 
River, at New York. A quick observer, even 
though out of ear-shot, would have pronounced 
them Frenchmen, by their volubility, eagerness. 
and violence of gesticulation. ‘This description, 
however, does not apply to one member of the 
the middle period of 


party, a gentleman 


life, who stood, as it were, among, but not of 


past 


them, and in whose attitude and bearing there 
was a something which vaguely accounted to the 
beholder for the marked deference and respect 
which was evident in the manner of those around 
him. His countenance was grave and thoughtful, 
and the faint smile which broke 
over his features was one almost of painfulness— 


at rare intervals 


such smiles as breathe from lips that never laugh, 
and are common to those to whom the moral earth- 
familiar. He 
said was uttered in 
All listened 


respectfully as he spoke, but when he ceased, the 


quakes of the world have been 
talked but little, and what he 
a quiet, undemonstrative manner. 
conversation flowed on with its former animation. 


This person was but little above the middle height, 


stoutly built, though by no means bulky. His 
countenance, full of dignified repose, was expres- 
sive of mildness and benevolence. His com- 


plexion was a clear, healthy brown, and the full 
outline of his nobly formed face was exhibited by 
A square 
and massive chin, a mouth beautifully chiseled, 
and displaying small pearl-like teeth, gray eyes, a 
well proportioned, straight nose, and a broad, ex- 
pansive forehead, but partially shaded by soft, 
dark hair, which, slightly sprinkled with gray, 
grew thin upon the temples, and fell pointed down 
the middle of the brow—presented a countenance 
which, independently of all association, would 
have been considered remarkable. ‘To complete 
the portrait, we may add, feet small and well 
shaped, and hands, though embrowned by expo- 
sure, symmetrical as the finished work of the 


the entire absence of all shirt-collar. 


sculptor, the round and tapering fingers of which 
might have well called forth the envy of a woman. 
It was early, and there was still some time be- 
fore the departure of the boat. The group which 
we have described still stood conversing, when 
they were interrupted by the approach of an old 
man, accompanied by two children, a boy and 
girl, of some twelve and fourteen years of age. 
34* 


This man, spare and remarkably tall, though 
somewhat bent by age and toil, possessed that 
martial look and bearing which it is impossible to 
and weather-beaten as he 
As he 


the group, he drew himself up, and mak- 


mistake. Care-worn 
was, he had evidently seen better days. 
reached 
ing the military salute, apologized for intruding 
adding that he was a Frenchman, and hearing his 


own language spoken, had taken the liberty to 
address them and beg for some information. He 
his wife, and knew not how 


They had just arrived in 


said that he had lost 
he should recover her. 
America, he added, and had intended setting off 
the day before for Bordentown, in New Jersey 
when, through ignorance of the language, they 
had placed their luggage on board the wrong boat 
and while his wife was endeavoring to have it re- 
moved on shore again, the boat pushed off and 
her he knew He 


come down among the steamboats, he said, to see 


carried not where. had now 
if he could obtain any information about her, and 
would be grateful if any of the gentlemen would 
tell him whether they had seen a little Frenchwo- 
man ‘so high’’—marking her height with his 
hand—or if they would tell him how to proceed to 
recover her. 

The gentleman whom we have described turned 
to the old man, and inquired why, at his age, he 
had left his own country to seek a home ina 
strange land, and among a people of whose lan- 
guage and customs he was entirely ignorant ? 

The old man replied that he had been a French 
soldier, and that, since the abdication of his em- 
peror, he had known nothing but persecution, ill 
treatment, and misery. Driven from the service, 
his pension as a soldier of the Legion of Honor 
withheld, his cap, cloak, and uniform taken from 
him, he had even been obliged, to secure his cap- 
plate, a brass eagle, his cross of the Legion of 
Honor, and some of his accoutrements, to bury 
them secretly. 

To the next question—‘‘ Why he was going to 
Bordentown ?’’—he replied, that he had been in- 
formed that King Joseph, the brother of Napo- 
leon, resided there; that he owned large tracts of 
land in the United States, and gave portions of it 
freely to destitute soldiers who had served the 
emperor; and that he was proceeding to Borden- 
town to apply to the prince, when the mistake oc- 
curred which deprived him of his wife. 

‘* But how,”’ replied the gentleman, ‘‘ 
who appear old and broken in constitution, ex- 
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pect to find a support in the forests of America? 
‘These tracts that you speak of are new and heavi- 
ly timbered; you cannot, at your age, clear land 
and begin life anew ?”’ 

The old man replied, that, though broken down 
in body, he was stout of heart, and would make 
an effort to succeed; that anything would be bet- 
ter than the life he had led and the treatment he 
had received in his own country, where he had 
been obliged to earn, laboriously, a miserable sub- 
sistence in a saw-mill, deprived of all considera- 
tion, and treated with contumely. 

The next question was as to his rank and posi- 
tion in the French service. 

‘“* Sir,’’ replied the old man, elevating his tall 
form, his eye lighting up, and the expression of 
pride and enthusiasm in his countenance painfully 
at variance with his broken and toil- worn appear- 
ance, ‘‘I am a‘ grenadier of the Old Guard!’ 
I was one of the ‘six hundred’ who followed the 
Emperor Napoleon to Elba, and returned with him 
in the ‘Jnconstant.’ I stood by his side at Fon- 
tainebleau, and witnessed that scene which made 
children of gray haired men—I mingled my tears 
with theirs! I followed him in his march of tri- 
umph to Paris—I gave him my best blood at Wa- 
terloo—yet lived to see him a captive, and a Bour- 
upon the throne! What is France to me 
now? Crushed, persecuted, and heart-broken !— 
It availed me nothing,’’ continued the old man, 
with tremulous energy, afier a pause full of 
emotion, ‘‘ that I had fought at Wagram, and at 
Austerlitz; and had trod the frozen plains of 
Russia! True, I had served my country, but it 
was in following the voice which led all France to 
glory! I was faithful to him, and that they could 
not forgive !’’ 

The old man removed his cap, and taking from 
it his eagle, the cross of the Legion of Honor, 
and the papers proving his identity, he handed 
them to one of the gentlemen. 

It must not be supposed that the recital of his 
sorrows and misfortunes by the old man, had been 
listened to without emotion. There was a truth- 
fulness, a natural dignity and pride about the old 
grenadier, that carried conviction and deep sym- 
pathy with it, and each listener felt from the first 
moment that he was all that he represented him- 
self to be. A few more questions were asked, 
and satisfactorily answered by the old man, when 
the gentleman whom we have described informed 
him that he would not find the Count de Survil- 
liers at Bordentown at present; that he was tra- 
veling, and would not return to his residence for 


bon 


some weeks. 

Distressed, and deeply disappointed, this intelli- 
gence appeared to overwhelm the old man. He 
paused an instant in painful reflection, and then 
said that he knew not what he should do, reduced 
as he was to his last dollar, friendless in a strange 
land, and with his wife torn from him. 

“* Remain here for a moment,”’ said ‘‘ the gen- 
tleman,’’ after a short silence ; “‘I will aid you ;’’ 


; 
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and moving aside, he spoke for some minutes with 
a member of the party, in a low voice, who im- 
mediately proceeded to the captain’s office, where 
he remained some time. When he returned, he 
held in his hand a letter with a small roll of bank 
notes, which, in obedience to a sign from “the 
gentleman,’’ he handed to the old grenadier, di- 
recting him to remain in New York until the fol- 
lowing day, by which time the steamboat agent 
would see that his wife was restored to him. 
After which he counseled him to proceed with the 
money now placed in his hands, according to his 
original intention, to Bordentown, and present 
himself at Point Breeze, the residence of the 
Count Survilliers, to whose agent there the letter 
was addressed. On so doing, he further informed 
him, he would be immediately placed in suitable 
lodgings, with an allowance monthly, till the re- 
turn of the count, when he would be comfortably 
provided for tor the remainder of his life. 

The old man gazed at the letter and the money 
with a bewildered expression, his countenance 
worked with emotion, while his eye, glancing 
rapidly over the group, fixed itself upon the face of 
the principal person of the party with a wistful 
inquiring look. 

‘The appeal was irresistible, and was answered 
by the gentleman who had given him the letter, 
who, in a low voice, motioning with his hand to- 
wards “‘ the gentleman’’— 

‘* This is ‘ Monsieur le Comte !’ ’Tisto Prince 
Joseph you have been relating your history !”’ 

With an inarticulate cry of joy the old man 
sprung forward, and flinging himself upon his 
knees before the count, he seized his hand and 
covered it with kisses. ‘Tears deluged hisrugged 
cheeks, loud sobs burst from his full heart, while, 
in a choking voice, he exclaimed—‘‘ Mon Prince ! 
mon Prince !”’ 

It was a moment of deep feeling ; and so sud- 
den, so startling had the old grenadier’s action 
been, that it was some moments before the count 
could collect himself and raise him from his kneel- 
ing posture, while in all that group of strong men 
there was not a dry eye. Even he who shared 
the blvod of a hero, and had passed through scenes 
that wring the sternest hearts, turned aside to con- 
ceal the emotion which he could not resist. 

The children of the grenadier, who had stood a 
little apart during all the scene, surprised at his 
agitation and at the posture which he had assumed, 
drew near him in childish amazement, and began 
to question him. The old man turned to them ab- 
ruptly, and with the dignity of an Indian chief, 
waived his hand and said, sternly, ‘‘ Tais toi. 
C’est le Roi!’ Silence. ’Tis the king! 

On the following day, having been rejoined by 
his wife, who returned in the first boat from Al- 
bany, to which place she had been carried, he set 
off for Bordentown, delivered his letter to the 
count’s agent, and was immediately accommo- 
dated in comfortable lodgings. On the return of 
the count, in a few weeks, from his estates at 
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Black River, in New York, which he was on his 
way to visit when encountered by the grenadier, 
he provided him with a dwelling upon his place, 
with a little plot of ground to cultivate for a gar- 
den, and allowed him a monthly pension; his 
duty, a merely nominal one, being to take charge 
of some of the gravel walks, and keep them free 
from grass and weeds. ‘The children were also 
given some trifling employment, while the ‘little 
kindly received and entertained by the 
numerous families and followers on the place, soon 
threw aside her homely peasant’s dress, and sailed 
about with her little round figure in gay gowns 
and finery, such as in her native land she had 
never dreamed of possessing. Careful and thrifiy, 
however, in the midst of her prosperity, she did 
not hesitate even at a merry-making, given by 
one of the count’s people, to pull up the skirt of 
her clean white dress lest her entertainer’s chairs 


wife,”’ 


should soil it! 

In the winter of 1833, during the first visit made 
by the count to England, the poor old grenadier 
sunk under the accumulated weight of years and 
hardships. His latter days, through the kindness 
of his benefactor, were passed in contentment and 
ease, aud his last moments were accompanied by 
all that could solace a death-bed. As life ebbed 
away his mind wandered, and the low mutterings 
of delirium betrayed that his thoughts had reverted 
to the past. ‘‘ Vive l’Empereur! 
grenadiers !’’—with other similar expressions, 


pS 
rr En avant, 


constantly escaped him, ‘‘ denoting,’’ as Scott has 
so beautifully said of his dying chief, ‘‘ that his 
thoughts were following the ‘ current of a heady 
fight!’ ’’ 

The grenadier was decently interred in the 
burial-ground at Bordentown, and on the return of 
the count to the United States, in the autumn of 
1834, finding that the widow was desirous of re- 
turning to her native land, he sent her, with her 
children, to France, and allowed her a pension, 
which he continued till his death in 1844, 

Joseph Bonaparte returned to Europe, finally, 
in 1839, leaving a vacuum in a wide circle of 
friends which it was impossible to refill, and pro- 
found sorrow in the hearts which loved and ho- 
nored him; while by a numerous class whom his 
bounty and liberality provided for, his departure 
was deeply lamented. A large income was ex- 
pended by him yearly, at his estate, which flowed 
through a thousand channels, to the enrichment 
of the neighborhood. Numerous laborers and 
artisans were in his constant employ, and the re- 
quirements of the different members of an esta- 
blishment so extensive, gave encouragement to 
trade. The poor and needy of all nations were 
succored by him. All Frenchmen found in him a 
friend, always substantial assistance in their vari- 
ous necessities, and often a home and a support, 
like the old grenadier. His residence was a place 
of pilgrimage to the elevated and distinguished of 
every land. In his home, adorned by the choicest 
specimensof the sculptorand painter, he dispensed 
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an elegant and liberal hospitality, though always 
the chief object of interest himself, from his in- 
structive conversation, manners, and 
through the strange charm which his extraordi- 


benignant 


nary resemblance to his illustrious brother threw 
around him. It may be safely said, that during a 
residence of nearly twenty years in this country, 
he made countless friends and not one enemy. 
Those who had the good fortune to live near 
the Count Survilliers, who beheld him in his 
home, who daily observed the evidences of his 
benevolence, and witnessed the kindness of a na- 
ture which sympathized with the most lowly, and 
never thought of self when it could minister, even 
in the 
others, will not require to be reminded of what 


most trifling matter, to the happiness of 
they once enjoyed ; but in our wide land there are 
many who are scarcely aware that this distin- 
guished individual lived so long among us. To 
these the anecdote here related may prove inte- 
resting. It is recorded without embellishment, 
as one of those little incidents of romance that so 
ofien occur in real life, and can be attested by 
numbers now on the spot, who knew the story, 


and well remember the ‘‘ old grenadier.’’ 
The residence of Joseph the 


United States must form a portion of history, and 


3onaparte in 
when that history comes to be written, and we 
see the occupant of two thrones, the active par- 
ticipator in some of the most extraordinary events 
that ever befell mankind, the friend and cherished 
brother of the greatest genius of this, or perhaps 
any age, retiring into the modest privacy of an 
American farmer’s life, cultivating the simple 
pleasures of country pursuits, and spending the 
evening of a life of strange vicissitudes in the dig- 
nified retirement of a philosopher and a philan- 
thropist, shall we not feel a pleasure in dwelling 
upon this page, and feel proud that, to his dying 
day, he never named America but with strong 
affection and a high tribute to the worth of the 
people who had received him, an exile, with a 
cordial welcome, and aflorded him for years a safe 
and honorable asylum ? 

But little more than a year since the name of 
Bonaparte had ceased to stir the minds of men, 
save in the echoes of the past. The survivors of 
that name had fallen back into the ranks, bidding 
fair to pass down the stream Of time, with others 
less marked, into the ocean of oblivion. Within 
this short period, however, Europe has been again 
shaken by another French Revolution, and a new 

Jonaparte occupies the scene—Louis Napoleon 
has been elected President of the French people! 
How far France may have reason to rejoice that 
she has thus elevated him, time must prove. One 
evidence of genius he has undoubtedly exhibited. 
He has had the sagacity to take his “‘ tide at the 
flood,’’ and it has ‘‘ led on to fortune ;’’ though 
none can doubt whence that tide had its rise, nor 
fail to trace its source to the mouldering ashes 
beneath the ‘‘ dome of the Jnvelides.”’ 

The newly awakened interest in his family 


se 
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which Louis Napoleon’s elevation has aroused, 
renders everything connected with the name a 
subject of curiosity, and it is from this conviction 
that the foregoing anecdote has been penned, 
though we cannot but believe that an incident so 


deeply touching to all who witnessed it, must in 
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the simple recital retain its power over the feel- 
ings in some degree. 

With this explanation to the reader, and the re- 
a ‘‘ true story,’’ we 


é 


newed assurance that ours is 
leave him as we began, reiterating, ‘‘ Truth is 


stranger than fiction.’’ 
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THE RETURN O 


Last night, as I sat gazing cheerfully forth, 


To note how the verdure was mantling the earth, 


And letsure counting the fast gliding hours 

Ere June would be here, with her chaplet of flowers, 

On a sudden I heard such a genera! hum, 

I knew that the birds, with their music, had come 

Then commenced such a concert of voices harmonious, 

You'd have thought the whole valley had joined in the 
chorus 

Of duetts, and quartettes, and glees, there were plenty, 

And of solos, I believe,on my word, there were twenty ; 

And in eve ry department each one did his be si, 

As though fu letermined to outdo the rest 

This prelude soon closed, as by mutual consent, 

And then for a chat every one would seem bent, 


So they sat themselves down upon neighboring trees, 


So near to my window I heard them with ease 


Gay Blue-bird spoke first, with a glance of disdain, 
And every one knows the young dandy is vain,) 


“Tve got a bad cold, and I can’t sing a note, 


But, say, have you noticed my brilliant blue coat?” 


Sweet Robin replied, with a good natured air, 


“For your gaudy plumage I'm sure [ don’t care 


Z ne'er had a cold, and my notes I discount, 


And give you the change for any amount 


Then followed a song so entrancingly sweet, 


I wish I could gi 


ve you the musik 





compte 
But here are the words, I copied them out, 


Just to make you aware what our birds are about 


° 
“Oh! green are the groves of the far, sunny south, 
And gay are its hours with singing and mirth, 

And warm is the sunshine, and soft is the air, 
And gentle the breezes which blow on me there 


“ But fairer and sweeter and dearer to me 
Is my own natve home in the sheltering tree, 
So I turn far away from the warm, sunny south, 


To greet thee again, bright land of my birth.” 


Just as he ceased I heard a querulous note, 
And I saw ‘twas an Oriole clearing his throat— 
He stood there alone, in a flame-colored vest, 
Lamenting the ruins of his last season’s nest 


See here, cousin Robin, oh, do but just look! 
And don't you remember what trouble I took, 
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ished ) with such special care, 


And fi 


I thought it woul 


it ur 
t 


i last me for many a year’ 


‘Ha 


If your house is in ruins, don’t lay it to me; 


ha!” laughed a Black-bird from an old poplar tree, 


For the last winter’s tempests were very severe— 


Don’t you know that we heard so from our bold pioneer?” 
“Oh! 


ho!” cried the Oriole, “ old friend, are you there? 


You bird of ill 
day 


gone with your plunder, you vag: 


omen, you'd better beware, 


Or the of your triumph will surely be brief— 





So be abond thief.” 


“ Ah! well,” said the Black-bird, “I'm not the first one 
That's 
I'm 


Though black as my coat is the fame that I bear 


been punished for deeds they never have done; 


a bold, happy ranger of earth and of air, 


“ But yonder I see that long-barreled gun,* 
And the featherless biped, who thinks it is fun 
his own skill 


To burn up his powder, and show 


In trying a poor, harmless, young Black-bird to kill 
“So Ima 
Forls 


I can’t even s 


y as well start while yet there is time, 





ee that the rasca beginning to prime— 


op to bid you adieu; 


I'm sorry, indeed, and I'm sure so are you.” 





Alo 1 bush sat a poor, widowed bird, 
And 
He had lost his companion in a very hard gale, 


And h 


eon 


through the whole scene he had said ne’er a word; 


oss he now loudly began to bewail 


‘Oh, Phebe! dear Phebe! Shall I ne‘er again see 

My gentle, my constant, my lovely Phebe!” 

*Twould have made you feel bad, I am sure, had you 
heard 


How the poor little fellow bewailed his lost bird 


Just then the moon danced up o'er the hill, 
And for an instant every bird was still ; 
Then tuned their throats to praise her light, 
And bade the day and me Good-night. 





* To explain the presence of a gun on premises so 
favored by the birds, it is necessary to state that, for 
several years, black-birds have come in great numbers, 


g 


and carried on a predatory warfare against the robins 


and other singing birds, destroying their nests, or throw- 
We have, there- 


ing out the eggs and taking possession. 





fore, found it necessary to shoot them. The robins seem 
to understand the matter perfectly, and are never dis- 
turbed by the report of a gui 


could hurt them 


which they know never 











PROFESSOR NIMMONS. 


A SKETCH. 


BY MISS LESLIE. 


(Concluded from page 344.) 


PART SECOND. 


‘‘ Have you ever been mesmerized yourself?’’ 
—inquired Mr. Arrowsmith of Mr. Whitworth, 
when they met next morning at the breakfast- 
table—the latter gentleman having renewed their 
conversation on the topic to which its believers 
always delight in recurring. 

“* Personally I have had no experience of ani- 
mal magnetism’’—was Mr. Whiiworth’s reply. 
*“‘At my earnest desire, the attempt has often 
All per- 


sons are not really susceptible of mesmeric influ- 


been made, but without any success. 
ence. Perhaps not more than one in ten.”’ 

** Or probably, one in ten hundred’’—rejoined 
Mr. Arrowsmith. 

“Dr. Powers was more than two hours trying 
to put me into the magnetic state’’—resumed his 
guest—* but found it impossible to succeed.”’ 

“*] wonder, in all that time, you did not go to 
sleep in the natural way’’—observed Mr. Arrow- 
smith. 

** No, I never felt more widely awake. 


sorry; for I had really a sincere desire to expe- 


I was 


rience this wonderful power.’’ 

After breakfast, the two gentlemen went out 
together. ‘The morning was devoted to showing 
Mr. Whitworth the lions of New Venice; the 
afternoon to a carriage-ride round the beautiful 
environs of the town. 

That evening, Professor Nimmons had no 
public performance; having kindly consented to 
grace a large private party given by Mrs. Bam- 
bury; Sorby Sappings hinting to him that it was 
this lady’s intention to reward him with a hand- 
some present. Beside which, he would gain ad- 
ditional éclat from being the chief guest at a 
house so very fashionable. Mary Ann was also 
invited. 
(in fact, not genteel at all,) was left out—the pro- 


The boy Septimius, being less genteel, 


fessor telling Sorby Sappings, confidentially, that 
the youth would enjoy his holiday evening much 
more if allowed a chance of spending it in his 
own way, with companions of his own sort. So 
Septimius went as an honorary guest to a supper 
at the rendezvous of the Apple-green Society, 
having stipulated that they should not say one 
word to him on the subject of mesmerism, as he 
was heartily sick of it 

Everybody came to Mrs. Bambury’s; it being 


understood that Miss Mary Ann was to give a 
foretaste of her powers as a clairvoyant, previous 
to exhibiting them in public. To increase the 
number of spectators, invitations had been sent 
to various very respectable people who were not 
yet classed among the aristocracy of New Ve- 
nice. 

After the company had all arrived, and were 
settled, Professor Nimmons led in the fair Mary 
Ann, who was dressed in a pink barege over 
white, and a small tulle cap trimmed with blue; 
and she wore a brooch and bracelets much re- 
sembling jewelry. Sorby Sappings received the 
professor with all possible demonstrations of fa- 
miliar friendship. Mrs. Bambury, putting the 
arm of Mary Ann within her own, led that 
young lady to a green velvet arm-chair with a 
tall back, very comfortable for sleeping, and 
close to the centre-table. The company had ar- 
ranged themselves in a semicircular crowd, three 
or four dcep; many gentlemen standing, and all 
the ladies sitting. Their remarks were uttered 
in a low voice, so subdued as to be inaudible to 
those who had best not hear them. 

“‘T wonder why Mary Ann wears a cap this 
evening ?’’—said Miss Edith to Miss Mildred 
Arrowsmith. 

‘‘T cannot imagine why’’—was the answer. 
‘*She is quite a young girl, and has a profusion 
of fine golden hair.”’ 

“As this is a private show, and without pay”’ 
—said Mrs. Cricksey—‘‘I wish I could have 
brought my grandchildren.’’ 

‘I thought’’—observed Miss Pepperel—‘“ you 
were afraid last evening of their being frighten- 
ed, or bewitched, or something.”’ 

‘Well, so I was; and I expected nothing less 
than to have them restless and screaming out, 
half the night. Lucy, who always sleeps in my 
own chamber, slept quietly enough; but I could 
see by the night-lamp that she looked as if her 
sleep was somehow strange and unnatural. | 
went three or four times into the boys’ room to 
see if they were having bad dreams; and once I 
actually found Johnny clenching his hand and 
talking in his sleep.’’ 

‘“‘ And pray, what did he say when he talked ?”’ 

‘“ Why, to be sure he only called out ‘Fend 


down! 


And afterwards he muttered, 
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hoistings! fend clearings! — knuckle 


knuckle down!’ 
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So I think it likely 
he dreamt of playing marbles with boys.”’ 
***'Tis most probable he did, for [ believe those 


‘Give me that white alley!’ 


expressions belong to no other play.’’ 
** Afterwards, I 
boys’ room; and this time when I went in, I 


heard another sound in the 


found Jemmy talking in his sleep; and his dis- 
course was of three big gingercakes, and a long 
stick of candy. So, as their dreams were not 
unpleasant, I found there was no harm done.”’ 

**Look’’—said Miss Pepperel—* the show be- 
gins."’ 

‘*Mary Ann’’—said the professor, solemnly— 
“take off all your jewelry, and lay them aside 
on the table. You know that if there is any 


metal about you, 


; the magnetic power will be 

powerless.”’ 
Mary twok off her jewels, and laid them on the 

before 


table. The professor then seated himself 


her, and commenced the usual manipulations 
designed to produce mesmeric sleep, but evi- 
dently without success. In vain he took her 
thumbs between his fingers; in vain he made all 
passes; her eyes remained open, 


lance showe d ho 


the requisite 
her he ad erect, and ner count 
signs of approaching somnolency. 

* Only look at him’’—murmured Mrs. Crick- 
sey. “ For all this sweeping his hands about her 
shoulders and arms, and combing down her face 
with them, and staring right into her eyes, she 
don’t seem a bit sleepy I don’t believe he can 
do it. Why, the boy 
sound sleep in a minute. 
awake yet.’ 

“* Mary Ann’’—said the professor, looking per- 
You have not 


always went off into a 


And the girl's wide 


’ 


plexed—* there is some mistake. 
removed all your jewelry.”’ 
“Oh, I forgot’’—answered Mary Ann—“ here 
is the ruby ring on my little finger.”’ 
She took off the ruby ring, and the professor 
renewed the passes; but still without success. 
Axman Strong, the 


woodsman, who, proving to be owner of an ex- 


‘No go’’—cried back- 


tensive planta ion in one of the newest of the 


invitation to Mrs 


new states, had received an 
y; and had respectfully come in 


his beat habiliments, in which he looked rather 


Bambury’s part 


more uncouth than in his common clothe 

** Mary Ann’’—continued the professor—“ you 
certainly have metal somewhere about you.”’ 

“Oh, no’’—replied Mary Ann—‘“ unless, in- 
deed, it is my cap-spring.’’ 

‘* What is that ?’?’—asked Mr. Nimmons, inno- 
cently. 

“The steel spring that keeps the front edge of 
Just 


my cap in shape, and makes it fit close. 


now, all fashionable caps have springs sewed 
into them.”’ 

‘“*That must be the ’pediment—that, and no- 
thing else’’—replied the prote 3s0r. 

She tock off her cap, and laid it on the table; 
and several ladies went forward and handled it, 


and examined the spring. 


MAGATINE AND 
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The Misses Arrowsmith were both struck with 
the idea that the cap was only put on that even- 
ing, for the purpose of being taken off; and thus 
illustrating one of the peculiar features of ani- 
mal magnetism. 

The cap being removed, Professor Nimmons 
set in again to what Mrs. Cricksey called his 
pow-wowings; and this time with almost imme- 
diate success; for in a few moments the eyes of 
the fair Mary Ann were closed, her head laid 
back against the chair, and she evidently had 
fallen into a profound sleep. 

‘She sleeps now’’—exclaimed the professor, 
triumphantly. ‘‘ Magnetic power has put her 
asleep, and nothing but magnetic power (which 
is myself) can waken her.’ 

‘I should hke to try, anyhow’’—said Mrs. 
Cricksey, audibly. ‘If I was not afraid to touch 
But I think it’s 


best for natural people to keep aloof from these 


her, I'd give her a jog myself. 


beings; though we may like to look on 





at a safe distance.’’ 
“Let anybody jog her that pleases” —said the 


professor. “‘I defy them to waken a subject that 


I have put to sleep.” 

Mary Ann, having been well jogged by seve- 
ral of the least refined of the ladies, and sleeping 
soundly through all, Professor Nimmons then 
proceeded to prove the connection between mes- 
merism and phrenology. Seating himself beside 
her and taking her hand, he reminded the com- 
pany that Miss Mary Ann, being in rapport with 
him, could hear no voice but his, and no sound 
but his voice, and could comprehend nothing un- 
less said to her by him. He then touched a 
place 


ladies and gentlemen, is the organ of wenera- 


near the top of her head, saying—‘ This, 
tion.’’ 

Immediately she clasped the palms of her 
hands together, half-opened her lips, seemed to 
raise her closed eyes, and look from under her 
brows, and put on a venerating face. 

‘ Next 


organs of 


’—said he—‘‘I will touch one of the 
music, which is sitiwated near the 
temple.”’ 

He did so, and she directly began to sing 
“Robin Adair.’’ 

‘ Now’’—continued the professor—‘“I will 
put my finger on the organ of mirth and gayety, 
which, you see, is something higher up on her 
forehead.”’ 

He touched it, and the suddenly-enlivened 
sleeper jumped from her chair and commenced 
dancing about, to the tune of “‘the Boulanger,’’ 
sung by herself. 

“You don't tell me she’s doing all that in her 
sleep ?'’--said Axman Strong. 

‘**Certainly’’—replied the professor, proudly. 
“She's in a deep slumber at this moment; un- 
wakeable, except by me myself.”’ 

“ Whew !'’—cried the backwoodsman—“ she 
does things better in her sleep than many girls 


that are wide awake.’’ 
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Mr. Nimmons then replaced Mary Ann in her 
chair, and said—‘* Now I'll show you the organ 
of benevolence, in the upper part of her fore- 
head.”’ 

He touched it, and the sleeper was instantly 
seized with a charitable emotion; and drawing 
her purse from her pocket, took out of it a quar- 
ter-dollar, which she gave to Sorby Sappings, 
who chanced to be near her. 

““That’s sensible of her, anyhow’’—said Mrs. 
Cricksey. 

‘She could not have bestowed it where it was 
more wanted’’—said Miss Pepperel. 

“‘T thought’’—observed Mrs. Arrowsmith to 
her husband—“ there was no possibility of put- 
ting her to sleep if she had any metal about her; 
yet she had money in her pocket.” 

“Never mind’’—replied Mr. Arrowsmith— 
“it was merely a little oversight in arranging 
the plan. We will not be too particular.”’ 

“{ wonder if Sorby will keep that quarter- 
dollar’’—said Mrs. Cricksey. ‘‘ Oh, no; he’s a 
gentleman; he has slipped it back into her 
purse.”’ 

“And now’’—said the professor, putting his 
finger near the lower part of the back of her 
head—“I will touch the organ of philoprogeni- 
tiveness, which means love of children.”’ 

“‘T am sure J have no such organ’’—said Miss 
Pepperel. 

“Oh la!’’—exclaimed Mrs. Henley—“ if she’s 
going to show her love for children, how I wish 
I should 


hug dear 


my own dear chickabiddies were here. 
like to see her kiss dear Tottie and 
Todlie.”’ 

**Well’’—said Mrs. Cricksey—“‘I am glad 
now that none of mine are present. I should 
quake if she laid a fingeron them. There might 
be evil in her touch; and no doubt there is, when 
she meddles with real right people.”’ 

““See! see!’’—said Miss Pepperel. ‘* What 
is she at She has rolled up her pocket- 
handkerchief into a thing meant for the likeness 


now ? 


of a baby, and she is dandling it and kissing it. 
What a fool !”’ 

“Only think of her being fast asleep the whole 
time, while he is putting her through all these 
organs’’—said Mrs. Cricksey. 

“And now’’—continued the professor—‘ you 
shall see what will be the effect when I touch 
the organ of destructiveness.’’ 

He placed his finger directly above her ear, 
and immediately ‘‘a change came o’er the spirit 
of her dream.’’ She was instantly seized with a 
murderous feeling towards the beloved pocket- 
handkerchief baby, and flinging it furiously from 
her, she trampled it on the floor, exclaiming— 
** You little wretch, I'll kill you.” 

“‘She’s a wretch herself’’—said Mrs. Cricksey, 
warmly. “I hate such creatures !’’ 

“Pho! 


pho !’’—replied Mrs. Henley—‘ re- 
member she’s asleep all this time.’ 


, 
“That's nothing. People that can do every- 
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thing just as well when they're sleeping as when 
they re awake, ought to be held answerable ac- 
cordingly.” 

‘The servants now came in, and setting a table 
in the back parlor, they soon covered it witha 
very handsome collation, round which the com- 
pany assembled. 

“Professor’’—said Mrs. Bambury—-“ won’t 
you wake up our sweet Mary Ann, that she may 
partake of some of these refreshments ?”’ 

‘*Not yet’’—answered Mr. Nimmons. ‘I 


will first make you acquainted with another ex- 


iraordinary phrase of the mesmeric power— 
though all its phrases are wonderful.”’ 
Then putting some stewed oysters into a 


saucer, he said—‘‘I will that to the subject these 
oshters shall look and taste like ice-cream.”’ 
He renewed his rapport with her, and then 


gave her the stewed oysters. Using the fork as 


if she was sipping with a tea-spoon, she ex- 


claimed --‘‘ Oh, what nice ice-cream! How 


very cold it is: and how strong it tastes of va- 


nilla !’’ 

‘*There now !’’—cried the professor, exult- 
ingly. 

‘* Well, I declare’’—ejaculated Mrs. Bambury 


—‘‘if here is not something quite new! And 
more wonderful than all the organs put together ! 
Professor, do some more of this.’’ 

Mr. Nimmons then put a pickled walnut on a 
saucer, saying—-‘‘ I will that she shall find this a 
brandy-peach.” 

She called it a fine large peach, and scraped off 
some of the outside with a tea spoon, saying— 
‘* It tastes rather too much of the brandy !”’ 

‘** Really’’—-said Miss Pepperel--‘‘ this is the 


best of the whole farce.”’ 


’ 


‘““Oh! charming! excellent !’? —cried Mrs. 
Bambury. ‘* Dear professor, try her again.”’ 


Mr. Nimmons poured out a glass of water, 
round which he afterwards run his finger, and 
then stirred it with his thumb, saying—‘“ I will 
that this tumbler of water shall be to the subject 
a glass of sangaree.’’ 

She drank some, and said—‘‘ It is very nice, 
but there is too much nutmeg in it. It almost 
bites my tongue.”’ 

“It would be well’’—observed 
smith—‘“‘ if drunkards could always be kept in a 
mesmeric sleep, and plied with water whenever 


Mr. Arrow- 


they wanted wine.”’ 

A slice of preserved pine- 
ed to Mary Ann, which 
should seem to her a piece of plum-cake. 

‘* How full of raisins it is'’’—said the 
lady, taking it up and beginning to eat it, the 
But this prov- 


apple was then hand- 
the professor willed 


young 


juice running down her fingers 
ing rather a dauby business, he changed his plan, 
and willed it into a piece of blanc-mange. She 
then ate it with the tea-spoon that was on the 
saucer, remarking how highly the blanc-mange 
was flavored with bitter almonds. 

“If I did not think all these doings wicked’’ 
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—said Mrs. Cricksey—‘‘ it would be a great 
saving, when my grandchildren want their bread 
and molasses between meals, to put them to 
sleep and give them dry bread.”’ 

‘* Wife’’—said Mr. Harding, in a voice but 
half lowered—“ I wish you were a magnetizer; 
and then when you set me down to our old din- 
ner of brisket of corned beef, you might put me 
to sleep, and wi/l that I should find it a roast 
turkey. Also our solid bread-pudding might be 
willed into a mince-pie. J could enjoy it in idea, 
and you should be welcome to the reality.” 

“And now’ Mrs. Bambury—‘I pro- 
pose that our dear, sweet Mary Ann shall be 


I wish her to choose for herself, and 


’ 


—said 


wakened. 
with her eyes open, whatever may be most gra- 
tifying to her palate.’’ 

Professor Nimmons, reversing the 
wakened her in a few moments; and the fair 
Mary Ann opened her eyes, raised her head 
from its reclining posture, sat upright in the 
Sorby Sappings 


passes, 


chair, and smiled all round. 
conducted her to the table, accompanied by the 
professor, and she made a hearty repast on things 
as they really were. 

Supper over, there was, by way of interlude, 
an attempt at music; but it produced only two 
songs, one from Miss Crow, and one from Miss 
Peewit; and an execution piece from Miss Ham- 
mersley; during which most of the company for- 
got their politeness, and talked half the time. 
Dancing was out of the question, for want of 
space. 

Sorby Sappings was desirous of showing off 
his mesmeric friends to the utmost; 
some private conversation with Professor Nim- 


so after 


mons, he informed the company that ‘‘ the sub- 
ject’? would again be put to sleep, for the pur- 
pose of exhibiting her wonderful powers of clair- 
voyance, and proving she could go (that is, her 
mind, or spirit, or soul could go immediately) to 
any given place, and relate, circumstantially and 
correctly, whatever she saw there. 

“Can she really go anywhere and everywhere 
without leaving this room, and all in her sleep ?”’ 
inquired Mrs. Harding, doubtingly. 

“Anywhere and everywhere, she can go’’-- 
replied the professor, pompously. ‘* To any 
part of the five points of the globe! Whoever 
she is in rapport with at the time, can send her 
to Philadelphia or to Pen Yan; to Troy or to 
Passamoquoddy; to Ireland or to Sing Sing; to 
the deserts of Arabia or to Over Scotia; and 
even through the Straits of Giberalta.’’ 

“I wish she would go to my kitchen’’—said 
Mrs, Harding —‘‘and see what my girls are 
about.”’ 

“‘ How ungenteel’’—observed Mrs. Toplift to 
Mrs. Pickstep. 

“T don’t know’’—was the reply. ‘‘ There 
may be a reasonable cause for this desire, and 
there may not.’’ 

“Very well, madam’’—said the professor to 


MAGAZINE AND LADY’S 


BOOE. 


— 


Mrs. Harding—“ take a seat by Miss Mary Ann 
as soon as I have put her to sleep, and I will 
place you in rapport with her. There now, all 
is ready. Remember, that while your hand is in 
the hand of the subject, and her sleep keeps con- 
tinued, she can hear everything yow say to her, 
even in a whisper, but not a sound that is utter- 
ed by anybody else; and nothing can wake her 
but me.”’ 

Mrs. Harding raised her voice to its loudest 
key, and desired the sleeper to go into her kit- 
chen (designating the street, and the number of 
the house) and tell exactly what she saw there, 
at that moment. 

The ladies listened with breathless interest. 

Mary Ann, as she sat slumbering in the chair, 
made her feet go as if stepping along the street. 
In afew moments she seemed to arrive at the 
house, and walk straight to the kitchen. 

““T see’’—said she—‘‘a dresser with plates 
and dishes on it, and a few bowls and mugs, and 
a knife-box and a coarse Under the 
dresser are several iron pots, and a griddle. A 
against the wall; also a cof- 


towel. 


gridiron is hanging 
fee-pot.”’ 

“Dear me! how like a kitchen !”’ 
Mrs. Cricksey. ‘“ This is really wonderful, and 
awful beside.’’ 

“Go on’’—said Mrs. Harding, impatiently, to 
Mary Ann. 

‘*| see two girls; one with black hair’’—con- 


—exclaimed 


tinued the sleeper. 
*“* Norah! 

Harding. 
“The other has red hair!’ 

And what sort of faces 


? 


that’s her exactly !’’--cried Mrs. 


“ Bridget, precisely ! 
have they !’’ 
“Trish faces. 
“My very girls! And what are they doing ?”’ 
“They are sitting at a table with two candles 


” 


burning on it.’’ 

* Both lighted ?”’ 

‘“‘T see two lighted candles with long snuffs.”’ 

“The extravagant jades! Well, what are 
their ladyships doing by their two lighted can- 
dles ?’’ 

‘She with the red hair is asleep with her head 
hanging over the back of her chair, and her 
mouth open. ‘The one with the black hair is 
asleep bending forwards, with her chair pushed 
back, and her face down on the table.” 

As if one candle (or none at 
Well, what do 


“The hussies ! 
all) was not enough to sleep by. 
you see upon the table ?”’ 

“*A piece of cold meat, half a loaf of bread, 
and a plate of butter.”’ 

“The wretches! They've been taking a good 
supper to themselves, have they ?—which is the 
same as plundering my property in my absence. 
And when I tax them with it to-morrow, they’ ll 
have the impudence to deny the whole. Well, 
I've heard enough. I am actually afraid to know 
any more of their doings. Really, this clear- 
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I must learn it 
myself, and then I shall always be able to find 
Pro- 


voyance is a most useful thing. 


out what my kitchen-creatures are doing. 
fessor, won't you teach me to clearvoy ?”’ 

‘* No, indeed’’—interposed Mr. Harding. ‘‘I 
bar that. I don't want you to learn any such 
thing, for you pry about and find out quite too 
much already. What peace or comfort can any 
man expect, if his wife is a clairvoyant ?” 

“I think’’—-said Mrs. Toplift—‘*we might 
have some clairvoyance of a higher grade than 
this. Mr. Nimmons, suppose you put me in 
rapport (as you call it) with this young woman.”’ 


‘“* Certainly, ma’am, if you wish it’’--replied 
the professor. 

She then took the seat vacated by Mrs. Hard- 
ing, and, the usual ceremonies being performed, 
the minds of Mrs. Toplift and Miss Mary Ann 
were placed in communication. 

““T will you’’—-began Mrs. Toplift—‘ to go to 
Boston to No. 25 Pym street, and tell me what 
you see there.”’ 

By the by, it is strange that Pym street is not 
to be found in any map or plan of the city of 
Boston. 

Mary Ann made the motion of throwing for- 
ward her hands “fast and furious,’’ to 
In a few moments, 


imitate 
the rapid flight of a rail-car. 
she announced that she found herself in a large 
city, with a great many churches and stone- 
houses. 

‘‘That is Boston’’--explained the professor. 
“There now; by the pattering, tripping motion 
of her feet, you see she is walking to Pym 
street.”’ 

“This Boston is a very fatiguing place’’— 
observed Mary Ann—-“‘it is all up hill and 
down.”’ 

‘“*Well, what do 
Mrs. Toplift. 


‘«T see a house with windows, and a door, and 


you see now?’?—pursued 


high door-steps. I see a tree.’’ 


‘*Now go into the house, and tell me what 
you find in the front parlor.”’ 

Mary Ann’s feet seemed to be ascending door- 
steps; so her mind soon got into the parlor, 
which she said ‘‘ had a carpet on the floor.’’ 

‘* What else ?’’--inquired Mrs. Toplift. 

“I see two sofas each standing in a recess’’-- 
replied Mary Ann, speaking slowly as if trying 
to be conscientiously correct—*‘ two footstools ; 
six chairs, and a rocking-chair; and a centre- 
table with a marble top, and things on it; a pier- 
glass between the windows; a clock, and two 
lamps on the mantel-piece.’’ 

““How exactly like a parlor!’’—exclaimed 
Mrs. Bambury. 

“* And who do you see in this parlor ?’’—asked 
Mrs. Toplift. 

“‘T see two ladies and a gentleman sitting at 
the centre-table, on which a shaded lamp is 
burning. The gentleman is reading the news- 
paper.” 
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“* What sort of looking man ?” 

‘He is not young, but rather elderly. He is 
tall and thin, but His hair is gray 
and the back of his head is entirely bald.” 

“Just the description of my brother-in-law 
Higham Richborn’’—said Mrs. Toplift. ‘ Only, 
all this upon 


not very. 


baldness must have come him 
within the last two weeks; for, when I saw him 
in Boston a fortnight ago, his hair, though gray, 
was as thick as it could be.”’ 

Professor Nimmons passed his fingers over 
the closed eyes of the subject, as he called her 

‘**My sight is clearer now’’—said Mary Ann 
““T see that the gentleman’s head is covered al 
over with plenty of hair.’? 

“‘And what is the appearance of the ladies ?”’ 
—demanded Mrs. Toplift. 

“The eldest is rather fat (but not too fat), and 
she is dressed in a dark silk, and wears a cap 
trimmed with ribbon. The other lady is very 
and is 


She has rosy cheeks; 


young and slender (at least rather so), 
light silk. 
and wears her own hair, which is put up with a 
She The 
younger lady is working a slipper, the elder one 
knitting a purse.” 

** All this is very much like my sister Eleanor, 
and her daughter Ellen’”—remarked Mrs. ‘Top 
lift. 
evening 


dressed in a 


comb. has a brooch in her collar. 


““The family seem to be passing a quiet 
alone. In truth, they are so particular 
about their company, and so select in selecting 
their associates, that they have very few visitors 
And, indeed, persons of their standing do no 


require any. ‘l‘hey are quite enough for them 


selves.’’ 


“What a dull 
served Miss Pepperel. 


time they must have’’—ob 
‘“*A young gentleman has just come into their 
parlor’?’—continued Mary Ann. 
** Ah, indeed ? 
‘*He’s a middle-sized man, but not very. He 


And how does he look ?”’ 


has black eyes, but not too black; hair of the 
same color, rather curly; and bushy whiskers, 
but not too bushy. He isdressed in a dark frock 
coat.”’ 

‘* Precisely like young Quintus Curtis’’—said 
Mrs. Toplifi—‘‘the only son of old Quintus 
Curtis, one of the richest men in Milk street 
If that’s the gentleman, and he’s there to-night 
he must be renewing his addresses to my niece 
Ellen Richborn. 


she was so foolish as to refuse him. 


I thought it was all off, since 
”? 

‘*He seems very happy’’—continued Mary 
Ann—‘‘ and so does the young lady. 
now sitting side by side in two chairs, and the 


They are 


old people are looking pleasantly at them.’’ 
*’'Tis all settled then’’—said Mrs. Toplift, in 

‘* No doubt the day is fixed, 

I will 


great good humor. 
and I shall be sent for to the wedding. 
write to Boston to-morrow, that I may know al! 
I am really very glad. Professor, you 
may come and take the rapport off me. Perhaps 
some one else would like to know what is going 


about it. 
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on just now, among friends or lovers at a dis- 
tance.”’ 

Talking of lovers made Miss Hartwell de- 
sirous of knowing in what occupation Mr. True- 
man was just now engaged; he having taken a 
voyage to Canton, with a view of being absent 
four years, two of which had expired. 

“I will’’—said Professor 
the subject shall find herself instantly in China, 
without the least notion how she got there.”’ 

Miss Hartwell into communication 
with Mary Ann, and the latter immediately ex- 
claimed—‘‘I see heaps of rice all about; and 
piles of chinaware ; and people with long plats 
And I see a very 


Nimmons—“ that 


was put 


walking ankle-deep in tea. 
handsome young man.’’ 

‘*That must be Willy Trueman’’—said the 
luve-sick Miss Hartwell. 

He has just taken off his hat’’—pursued 
Mary Ann—‘‘and I see the name of William 
‘Trueman written inside the crown. He is stand- 
ing on a bridge, and looking at a great proces- 
sion of Chinese men carrying elegant lanterns. 
And all the boats in the river are lighted up with 
The night is very dark, and the thou- 
ht and beau- 


lanterns. 
sands of lights look wonderfully bri 
tiful.’” 

‘**Oh’’—said Miss Hartwel]—‘‘I wish I my- 
self had the power of going this moment to 


o 
4 


China, and seeing all this show of lanterns, and 
above all, if I could be standing on that bridge.’’ 

“There is a little mistake here’’—said Mr. 
Arrowsmith to Mr. Whitworth. ‘‘ Miss Mary 
Ann (though evidently a shrewd girl and well- 
drilled) 
taught, that when it is night in our part of the 


has either forgotten, or never been 
rlobe, it is day in China; and that the Chinese 
are too wise a people to celebrate lantern fes- 
tivals in broad daylight, as it must be with them 
at this hour. So she cannot be seeing any such 
thing. ‘Therefore there can be no truth in this 
act of her clairvoyance.’’ 

‘*[ wish, my good friend’’—replied Mr. Whit- 
worth—‘‘ that [ could make you understand the 
difference true mesmerism and false. 
This man is a mere quack, and his assistants are 
hired impostors.’’ 

** Well, well’’—said Mr. Arrowsmith--‘‘ we 


will not spoil the sport, as long as they only 


” 


between 


make fools of people who were fools before. 

*< Eee. Miss Hartwell — 

cant you put me into a magnetic sleep, and 

teach me clairvoyance? It would be so delight- 
ful to go to China whenever I pleased.” 

‘Let me consider’’--replied the professor. 

‘* Young folks with fair complexions and light 


, 


Nimmons”’ —- said 


hair, are most easy to mesmerize.’ 
‘*T am sure my hair is light enough’’—said 
Miss Hartwell. ‘‘’'Tis almost flax.’’ 
** Well, I am afraid there will not be time this 
evening’’—answered Nimmons. ‘“‘ Besides, I 
wish to show another wonder of this ’mortal art, 


this gift of price-less value. If anybody here 
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has any complaint that they want to get rid of, 
there ain't anything like mesmerism for a cure.’’ 

“‘T have my usual headache’’—said Mr. Me- 
grim. 

‘* The very thing !’’—exclaimed the professor. 
‘*I'm great at headache. I'll take it away from 
you in a few minutes.”’ 

‘*First’’— said the kind Mrs. Bambury -- 
‘would it not be well to waken our sweet Mary 
Ann? 
in that chair, and has amply done her duty for 


She has been sitting a long while asleep 


this evening. 

But Mary Ann awoke before the professor 
could get to her. Hearing Mrs. Cricksey say— 
‘* Tf there ain’t a mouse running al! about among 
the company! I wonder if it is a real mouse ?”’ 
—the young lady forgot herself; and with an in- 
voluntary and truly natural shudder, opened her 
eyes, and jumping up from her chair, screamed 
out—‘‘ Where is it? where is it? I abhor a 
mouse! Nothing frightens me so much.’’ 

The professor gave his subject a glance of 
great displeasure, aud then recovering his pre- 
sence of mind, said to her in a compassionate 
tone—‘‘So you do, poor thing. Your horror of 
mice is so great that it even overcomes and over- 
powers the strongest mesmerism. A clap of 
thunder will not waken you, but a mouse always 
does. Ladies and gentlemen, is not this singu- 
lar ?”’ 

“T think I'll go home now’ 
woodsman, and he forthwith departed. 


’—said the back- 


The mouse was soon expelled, and Sorby Sap- 
pings conducted the disconcerted Mary Ann toa 
distant part of the room, and brought her a glass 
of wine to compose her spirits after her fright. 

Meanwhile, Professor Nimmons seated him- 
self in front of Mr. Megrim, (a thin, pale, hypo- 
chondriac, unhappy-looking old bachelor,) and 
first remove his watch, and his 
purse, he commenced by gazing steadily and 
directly into his eyes, and then with his hand 
made passes about the patient's forehead. 


making him 


‘“*See how I am drawing out your headache’’— 
said he, flirting his fingers aside, as if throwing 
away the headache that he had extracted. 
“There now, don’t you feel better already ?”’ 

“TI think I do’’—said Megrim. 

“To be sure you do’’—proceeded Nimmons. 
“T’ll have you well in a jiffey. There, I’ve 
brought away some more of the ugly pain’’—pre- 
tending again to throw it away with his fingers. 

Mr. Arrowsmith could scarcely refrain from 
laughing out, and others of the company had to 
cover their mouths with their handkerchiefs. 
But the professor went steadily on with his pro- 
cess; and after awhile, on his insisting that Mr. 
Megrim’s headache was entirely gone (there 
being nothing more of it to draw out and throw 
away), Mr. Megrim acknowledged that it was 
quite over, and that he now felt perfectly well 
This was very surprising, and rendered Mr. 
Nimmons very triumphant. 
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Mr. Megrim, full of gratitude, drew him aside, 
and delicately slipped into his hand a five-dollar 
note, which the professor received as if, being 
accustomed to such things—‘‘neglecting, he 
could take them.’’ 

“‘But what shall I do for my head after you 
are gone ?’’—inquired Megrim, sadly. 

““T’ll show you’’—said Nimmons. ‘‘Give me 
fora moment something you have worn next to 
that 


your person, something has touched your 


skin and flesh.”’ 
“Will my cravat do ?’’—said Megrim. 
“Perfectly well.”’ 
cravat, and returning it to Megrim, said—‘t Now 


take good care of this; I have made it very pow- 


He then mesmerized the 


erful. So whenever you have the headache (if, 


indeed, you ever have it again), tie this necker- 


chief round your head, and wear it there till it 
cures you. It will imbibe 


} 


all the headache; so 
ve careful to shake it out whenever you take it 
off.’’ 


‘But won't the 


magnetism shake out also ?’ 
—asked Megrim. 
‘Oh, no; | 


shall always stay in. 


have willed that the magnetism 


” 


The weak old man was so delighted that he 
shook most cordially the professor’s hand; and 
Nimmons afterwards looked to see if there was 
not another five-dollar note in it. 

Next came Mr. and Mrs. Pumphany, 
their daughter, called Dorothea by her mother, 
The y were all fat and 


le x1ion, 


with 


and Dolly by her father. 
The you 


fair. j r lady, in face and com; 
resembled a dumplin 


xr; and her figure (if figure 


it could be called) was exactly suited to her face. 


She was an only child, a pet, and an heiress; 
and had, all her life, done exactly as she pleased, 
and she ple 1S¢ d to do nothing. 

“Mr. Nimmons’’—said Mr. Pumphany— 
‘here’s my wife Mrs. Pumphany. We bring 
you our poor daughter Dolly, who is a great suf- 
ferer for want of sle« p.”’ 

‘““Mr. Nimmons’’—said Mrs. Pumphany — 
‘‘here’s my husband Mr. Pumphany. We bring 
you our dear Dorothea, who always goes to bed 


before eight o'clock in the evening, and never 


rises till after nine in the morning; for she tries 
ird to get as much sleep as she can. But after 


dear Dorothea is unable to close her 


daylight, 
was not for her afternoon nap, I do 


W hat 


eyes. If it 


is 


not know what would become of her. 


to be dor ri as 


‘* This’’—replied the professor, taking a well- 
thumbed sixpenny almanac from his pocket, and 
turning over the leaves till he came to the present 
I will magnetize this 


month. ‘* Now, you see, 





I give her this 
Let her keep it 


} 
aone, 


1 


almanac; I present it 


page. 1ere now, it is 
to her. 
always at hand. and whenever she wants to sleep, 
she must open this magnetized page, and with 
great attention, read every word and letter of it, 
slowly and carefully through. This will always 


put her tosleep. And besides (to make the in- 
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surance doubly sure), instead of retiring at eight, 
let Miss Pumphany always sit up till ten, and 
always rise at seven. Remember, she is to take 
no sudorifics nor iodines, nor any other sleeping 


portions. ‘The magnetized almanac page will 


cure her.’’ 

Sorby Sappings now called the company to- 
gether to witness the presentation of a piece of 
plate by Mrs. Bambury to Professor Nimmons. 
For this purpose she had bought a silver cream- 
jug, as a vase to contain magnetized water; and 
had caused to be engraved on one side, the words 
—‘‘ Sacred to Mesmerism !’’—on the other—‘‘ A 
tribute of respect for Professor Ninus Nim- 
mons.”’ 

The professor received the gift with a low 

bow, and his hand on his heart, which he said 
‘‘ was too full to articulate.”’ 
On the arm of Mary Ann Mrs. Bambury 
vith an imitation 
Mary Ann look- 
ed at it delightedly, exclaiming—‘‘ Oh, how va- 
luable !’’ 

To the great surprise of the 
the Mr. 


walked gravely up to the professor, and desired 


clasped a massy gilt bracelet 


amethyst as large as a plum. 


Mr. 
Arrowsmith, 


company, 
Arrowsmith, skeptical 
to be put into a mesmeric sleep. Mr. Nimmons 
looked at him dubiously, and then said—‘“ It is 
unpossible, sir; quite unpossible. A thing not 
to be done.”’ 

“Why ?”’—asked the 


‘*Sir, there is 


centleman. 
be 


And I know without nobody tell- 


persons which never can 


macnetized. 


ing me, that 


sé 


vou are one of them.”’ 


But I wish to see how it seems; to know the 
lf; to judge from my own per- 


Do 


me as far as mes 


effect upon myse 
sonal experience utmost with 
me. Mesm«e rize 


““Whzy, sir, I think you must have seen enough 


your very 


merism can go.’’ 


yut it.’’ 





this evening to conwince you all 


‘‘But let me be the subject. I desire to have 


it performed on myself.”’ 

‘“‘Tt can’t be, sir. No power, ancient or mo- 
dern or human, can ever magnetize yeu. You 
are not a subject for mesmeric influence. You 


never can be. So, there’s no use intrying. It 


itcan’t act. You have 
look, the face, the « ye. 


can’t act upon you, sir; 
not the complexion, the 
done, sir—never, by nobody. 
his 
acts best upon people with fair skins 
Come, Mary Ann, 
Good night 
all; good night, ladies and gents. Mary Ann, 
Make haste !’’ 


party, 


You can never be 
‘to tell you a 


Besides’’—(lowering voice)—‘ 
secret, it 
weak minds. 


and rathe r 


come; get re ady; "tis time to go, 


I'll wait for you in the entry. 
Mrs. 


which had made proselytes of all the foolish 


So ended Bambury’s mesmeric 
people, except Mrs. Cricksey, who held out that 
the magnetized almanac wasa book of Belzeebub, 
and ought not to be touched with tongs. 

““So I think’’—said Miss Pepperel. ‘It 


alw ays most convenient to take hold of a book 


is 


with one’s fingers.’’ 
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Mr. Whitworth, who had been a nearly silent 
spectator all the time, took pains on their way 
iome, to convince Mr. Arrowsmith that Nim- 


1 


nons was a mere pretender to the science he 


professed, and that his performances and those 
he had taught the girl and boy, his assistants, 
so shallow as to im- 


At his de- 


Whitworth, when 


were mere juggling tricks, 


pose only on the weak and ignorant. 


parture, next morning, Mr 
aking leave of the family, shook the hand of his 
vost, and said—** Well, well, Arrowsmith, when 


to New York, Iw 


true and honorable mes- 


ll make you 


you come again 


icquainted with some 


who will show you the real wonders of 


nerists, 


1 SCE 


nee; and then, I'll answer for it, you will 


become as firm a believer as myself. 
Next evening, Mary Ann and George both ap- 


peared at the professor's public exhibition; at 


which, it must be contessed, the audience was 


P } 1 
ot so centeel 


as formerly, the first and se- 


cond classes having satisfed their curiosity at 


Mrs. Bambury’s party That lady, however, 


ittended with her brother, as unfailing patrons. 


ind Mary Ann 


servant girl came 


." T 
The following morning as she 
were out shopping together, a 


nto the store in which Mrs. Bambury was look- 
some collars. ‘The rl fixed her eyes 


teadfastly on Mary Ann, 


Vankee—‘ Well now! ifever! Do tell! 


m over 
and exclaimed, @ la 
Law- 
tul heart! if you ain’t Sally Simps! 


Faithy Watchet? 


fine you're dressed! I want 


Don’t you 

Why, Sall, how 
to know! When 
did you leave Lowell? How are all friends at 
the mill? Is Desdemona Diggs 


Has Celestina Suggins’ beau come home from 


remembe 


married yet? 


1is whaling? So, | s'pose you've given up fac- 
! S.)] 

rv life forever—just like me sally, do come 

ind see me for old a juaintance sake, and tell 

ie all the news I’m staying with a great 

iality woman, Madam Towerly, and helping 

er to do her work, [ and another young lady.” 


Mary 


Bambury 


Ann, what ts all this? 


—inquired Mrs. 
| don’t know”’ faltered Mary Ann 

Oho !t’’—said tl irl "% inderstand now. 
You are the Miss Vary Ann that does the hocus 
poenus, and that Mrs 


FOCUS ibo if } 


has took up, and 
ind and pve with Sally, you re 
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Poor Mary Ann cast her eyes on the floor as if 


ve was seeking a trap-door to sink down by 
1 " 
Mrs. Bambury drew back, ind stared; ind the 


hopmen stare d trom behind the counter 


Mary 


i factory girl? 


this true, ’'—said the lady. 


Were you really de 
Well, suppose I was? ’—replied Mary Ann, 
Most 


young ladies that assist in factories are 


“''T'is nothing to be ashamed of. 


very genteel, and some of them quite literary. 


I’m a poetess myself, under six difierent names.”’ 


Oh' no doubt of it’’—said Mrs. Bambury. 


But, somehow, indeed; I never hurt anybody’s 


teclinga—‘tis not mv way Yet still, somehow— 
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I am sorry to say——Good morning, Mary Ann, 
or whatever you call yourself. Good bye; I wish 
you well.”’ 

Mrs. Bambury then scuttled out of the store, 
with her head uncommonly elevated, and mut- 
tering indignantly to herself—‘‘ A factory girl, 
indeed !—a factory girl!’’ 


On her way home she stopped at five houses 
and made five visits to tell how she had been 


Nimmons and Mary Ann, 


and Septimius, and the whole pack, as she called 


taken in, and to abuse 


the i, 7 id to wonder how she could have per- 
mitted herself to be so imposed on 
“As for 


pr sed at him s 


Sorby’’—said she—‘“‘I am not sur- 
he’s always running wild after 


new toois ind new foolery. But then I, with all 





mv penetration and knowledge of the world— 
*tis really as:onish that / should have been 
duped by these creatures, and this nonsense. 


But worst of all, to think that I should have 
been going about with a factory girl! And my 
A factory girl Any- 


’ , 
that! Of course, I don’t care about 


party, too! 
thing but 
the presents of plate and jewelry | threw away 
upon them.”’ 


Her friends all assured Mrs. Bambury that 


they had had misgivings from the beginning, and 
surprised. 

As soon as Mrs. Bambury had left the shop, 
Mary Ann pushed hastily past Faith Watchet, 


turning on her a furious glance, to which Faith 


therefore were not the least 


Dear suz, 


ré pli d with—‘* Well now, only see! 
Do tell! 


I only told the truth, and I’m sure 


how ahe’s set up ' 


What makes her 
so wrathy ? 


I meant no harm. But folks is so touchy—’: 





cially them that writes poe 


ial tery. Sally Simps 
always held herself above the other young ladies 
at the mill 

Mary 


returned to the hote l, where she found Nimmons 


Ann, in great anger and mortification, 


in a similar predicament, he havir een recog- 


nized by a new bar keepe r arrived that day, and 


1 2.) " 


who was contidentiaily infor r everybody that 
he had known Professor N s Nimmons as 
Nick Scampshaw; sometimes a traveling vender 
of what are called chap books; and sometimes 
an itinerant seller of spurious quack medicines ; 
but wavs a rocue. To all this he offered to 
venar betore a magistrate 

efore evening, the professor and Mary Ann 
ind ad 1 ed trom New Ve ce | he hoy 
Sept is did not accompany them, having run 
away himself that morning on his own account. 


Next day. several poor children came crying to 


mat Mr. Nim- 


mons had coaxed them away trom a town where 


e master of the horel, a r tt 


he had been performing, ten miles below New 
Venice; and that he had promised their parents 


he would bring them back in a week with their 


pockets full of money, if they would only assist 
him a little in his exhibition and keep them- 
selves hidden during the day. These were the 

promiscnous’’ and ** indiscriminate’’ children 


r 
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who had suddenly started from the benches and 
volunteered to be mesmerized. He had secretly 
placed them as boarders in a paltry house in the 
outskirts of the town, where they had been ill- 
fed and ill-lodged. These children being now 
in a forlorn and destitute condition, the proprie- 
tor of the hotel kindly put them into his baggage 
wagon with a basket of cakes and apples to eat 
on the road, and sent them back to the town they 
came from. 

As to Mrs. Harding's girls, who had been re- 
presented as sleeping by the light of two candles, 
they were enabled to prove an alibi by confess- 
ing they had spent that whole evening in the 
house of Mrs. Bambury, by invitation of that 
lady’s servants, that they might partake of ‘‘the 
good things that were going,’’ and get a peep at 
the party. Luckily for her, they had not chanced 
to be peeping or listening just at the time that 
Mary Ann was describing what she saw in Mrs. 
Harding’s kitchen. 

Mrs. Toplift wrote to Boston for the purpose 
of ascertaining exactly what her friends at No. 
24 Pym street had been doing when Mary Ann 
had paid them an invisible visit in her sleep, re- 
porting of them accordingly. An answer arrived 
from Miss Ellen, specifying that the whole Rich- 
orn family had passed that evening in a large 
ompany at Dr. Gladding’s in Dorchester, assist- 
ng at the marriage of Maria Gladding to young 
Quintus Curtis. Ellen Richborn gave a hint in 
the postscript, of her own approaching union 
with the Reverend Mr. Goodman. 
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lift. 
“Well, well’’—said Mrs. Cricksey, when she 
heard all these things—‘‘I am glad that pro- 


So much for clairvoyance !’’—said Mrs. Top- 


fessor-feHow is only a cheat and scamp, and not 


a damon and his nimps. Any badness is better 


than dealings in sossery, and the old boy.”’ 

Mr. Megrim and the Pumphany family con- 
tinued, however, to believe in Professor Nim- 
mons; averring that, though he might have his 
faults, he was still a great mesmerist. 

** For it is certain’’—said Mr. Megrim—*“ that 
I never bind the magnetized cravat round my 
head without experiencing relief from the head- 
ache.’’ 

‘It is a positive fact’’—said Mrs. Pumphany— 
“that whenever dear Dorothea reads the mag- 
netized page in the almanack, she always goes 
to sleep after it.”’ 

““And his advice was certainly good’’—ob- 
served Mr. Pumphany—‘‘ when he told poor 
Dolly always to stay up till ten, and rise at 
seven.”’ 

Mr. Arrowsmith did not become a proselyte to 


W ith 


persists in 


mesmerism on his next visit to New York. 
him, seeing is not believing; and he 
saying that nothing will convince him, till he 
has been magnetized himself. Unfortunately, no 
adept in the science will undertake him. 

But his friend Mr. Whitworth, like many other 
sensible men, continues a firm believer in the 
wonders of mesmeric influence—his faith in it 
being strong enough to dispense with personal 


experience. 





A SKETCH OF THE HISTORY OF FEMALE COSTUME, 


FROM THE 


DEATH OF LOUIS XIV. TO OUR OWN DAYS.—NO. VI. 


COMPILED FROM THE FRENCH AUTHORITIES. 


BY A MANT 


HEAD-DRESSES. 
Durie the reign of Louis XV., the ladies of 
he court covered up their heads with a hood of 
black stuff which shut up like the top of a cabri- 
let. This garment became as peculiar and dis- 
tinctive a trait of the French as the mantilla had 
It was not, however, 
One of 


a preceding 


vecome of the Spaniards 


handsome enough to become universal. 


been given in 


these caleches has 
portion of this sketch, and appears certainly well 
calculated for the old and rheumatic, but did not 
suit a youthful face. 

About the end of the eighteenth century, the 
head-dresses begin to be the most important 
portion of the toilet. If we consult the portraits 
and engravings of that age, amid much conflict 
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of details, we shall find two permanent forms or 
types of bonnets—for the lower classes, the hon- 
net rond, like that now worn by French peasant 
girls, with two flaps covering the side of the face, 
thickly plaited, called bat-en 7’ ail—for the hour- 
geoisie, a puffed bonnet, with a ribbon plaited 
into folds, and trimmed with papillons over the 
temples. ‘These papillons or folds were at first 
very large, and were sustained by iron wires. 
Dowagers long remained faithful to this bonnet 
This gave way finally to more elaborate super- 
structures, with which, as before described, the 
In 1772, the 
coiffures d’apparat or loges d'opéra appeared, and 
in 1773 those called @ la comté. The year 1774 
is celebrated for two famous modes—the coiffure 
a la qu’es aco and the sentiment puff. The first 


importance of coiffures increased. 
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was composed of three plumes worn at the back 
ef the head, and was a great favorite with the 
The other was composed of an infi- 


idea of it 


princesses. 
nite variety of matters. Some faint 
may be formed from the following description. 

In the room was a woman with an infant, the 
Duke of Valois. On 


a pet parrot the lady (who was the Duchess de 


side of the room was 


one 


Chartres) was very fond of. <A table was cover- 
ed with locks of hair from the heads of the Duke 
of Chartres, her husband; of the Duke of Pen- 
thievre, her father; of the Duke of Orleans, her 


father-in-law These were to be used in mak- 


ing asentiment pufl for the Duchess de Chartres. 


It is useless to say all ladies wore puffs, either 
la reine or &la Junon: and it was a matter of 
great pride to have been one of the first to wear 


hair en parterre ralant. en woulin a vent, or en 


} 


chien couchant. 


In 1775, head-dresses continued to increase in 


height On the 17th of February, 1776, the 
queen being about to go toa ball given by the 


1 head-dress so high 


h id 


into her carriage, and it 


Duchess of Orleans, 
that she could not ge 
taken off and replaced when she 
All head-dresses could not, how- 
taken to 


were 


was therefore 
had arrived. 
thus and the ladies, 


ever, be pieces, 


victims of vanity, forced to keep their 
heads out of the windows of their carriages, and 
kneel Thus 


tinued without alteration of character until 1778, 
that Maria 


sometimes even to things con- 


was terminated by the fact 


when it 
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Antoinette lost her hair, and that all France fol- 
lowed her example, and the coiffures a l'enfant, 
a@ la Flore, @ U Eurydice became fashionable. 
When one of these passed away, a thousand 
modifications usurped their places. One can 
scarcely conceive the extreme variety and fre- 
quent changes of the head-dress at this epoch. 
Description is impossible—the names only have 
Among the latter were aux 


plaisirs des dames, a Vurgence, and @ la pares- 


been preserved. 


suse. 
M any costumes de la chevelure (head-dresses 
Mademoise Ie 


was the originator of toques a la Susanne, which 


originated on the stage. Contat 


she first wore in Figaro. ‘The Barber of Seville 
and a hundred 
When 
U Iphige nie 


made hats @ Ja Basile fashionable. 


similar origin. 


other novelties had a 
Gluck’s opera was produced, hats 
appeared, and with them a puff @ la Grande Pré- 
What would Euripides say if he saw 


the sister of Orestes with a cap of white gauze 


tresse. 
and a garland of artificial flowers? This cos- 
tume was almost identical with the old Bernoise 
or Swiss coiffure. Strange that Iphigenia and 
William 


same pose. 


the wife of Tell should wear their hair 
in the 

In 1776, 
years after, 
} 


coifures became pyramidal, and ten 


fashion became almost the reverse. 


‘Then the base was increased. Hats resembled 


parasols overloaded with trimmings. ‘This was 


the era of the hat-bonnets (chapeaur-bonnets), the 


" = , 1 
whole contour of which was most ungraceful 














THE HISTORY 


Besides these, we may insert the following 
resentations of the fashions of the day. 


re} 
This is what was called chapeau, au bateau ren- 


he next has the date of April, 1737, and is 
called chapeau de Sparterie. The dress has a 


do ~oll: j : 
ible collar, one of which is couleur de rose. 
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verse, with a veil of white gauze which extended 


over the shoulders as far as the waist. 


The sleeves are what was called @ la ma . 
The rest of the costume was of various mate- 


rials, and explained itself, 











MODEL 


COTTAGES. 


a 


(See Plate.) 


A ROMAN ViLLA 


4 the rooms are arranged for the purpose 
display, and the whole building is surrounded 
in elevated paved terrace. 
tccommodations.—An entrance porch, a; lob- 
vy, hall and staircas library, c; drawing- 
om, d; dini room, e; back stairs, f; water- 
oset, g; dressing-room for day visitors, 4; 
ituary-reom, t; ¢ rvatory, k, k, k; and ter- 
ice, I. 
There is a passage between the conservatory 
id the house, which is shut up at the ends so 
as to form an aviary; and the birds can be ad- 
tted to the conservatory, the drawing-room, 


d+ 


1e dining-room and the sculpture-reom at plea- 


re. 


4 COTTAGE DWELLING, 


T . . : , 
WVilh ste rooms and ether conveniences. 


Accommodations.—There is a good entrance- 


porch, a, with two doers, the one to be kept shut 


when the other is open, to protect the interior 
from the weather most likely to penetrate into it. 
From this porch there is a door into a room, 4, 
which might be used as a workshop for a tailor 
or shoemaker, or other similar trade in the coun- 
try; as a school on asmall scale; as a shop; or 
There a kitchen, ¢; a 
This 


as a small green-house, 


let as a bed-room. is 


back-kitchen, e; and an ante-room, f. 
ante-room may be used 
as a china-closet; or if the house were used 
The 


parlor, ¢, communicates with the bed-room, hk. 


or 
as aninn, it would make an excellent bar. 


A VILLAGE COTTAGE. 


This was intended for a corner house, and to 


contain on the ground-floor a kitchen with oven 
and boiler, a; parlor, 4; cellar under the stairs, 


Js 


c; pantry, d; If it were 


shop, e; and privy, f. 


desirable, a lean-to back-kitchen might be built 


in the situation g. 


The chamber-floor centains three rooms. 





THE 


POET’S 


HEAVEN. 


BY iE BARD OF BALTIN 
Suggested in reply tos who requested the author, in the words of the song, to ast thai shadow from his 
brow.”) 
*k not, fair la t om my brow And the Poet soars proudly, with wild eagte fl 
The cloud that so long ha yomed o'er it— W here earthlier spirits must grope 
‘or the wearisome path of m) * journey now 


Hath nothing but 


shacows beicre it 


anst thou bear to behold the vile hypocrite pray, 


When his conscience ts blackened with sin? 
Then why bid my spirit be blithesome and gay, 


When a 


seprlchre sart beats within 
W ouldst thou 
Recall 


Then be a 


sad sptrit a healing 


fied? 


e more 


on my balm pour— 





the bright dreams which have 
magician! and call uy 


» on¢ 


lanwe and the dead! 





Yet deem not, fair lady, that such is my doom, 


That no ray of sunlight gleams o'er it 





For that which to others is midnight’s drear gloom, 


is blissful twilight to the Poet! 


here are moments when Fancy. that offspring of Light, 
Assumes the bright colers of Hope :— 
416 


There are regions of sunlight bat known to the Muse 


+ 





Untold e’en old— 


Where soft 


To quench the deep thirst ot 


Prophets ot 


balmy heavens weep nectarine dews 


the soul! 


And th Eden, which bleoms ever fresh 


amage 


»> mind of the Por < ve 


That, when his soul droops in its prison of flesh, 


» may turn to his ideal heaven 


A there »' “ia there tha yul wines her { 


, my s« 
W hen earth becomes shrouded in gloom— 
Torther 


Aud the 


emiles the sunshine 





changing y 


lowers are always in bloom! 


And oh! in those fanciful regions of dreams, 
Where heavenly exotics grow, 

But one fleeting moment there amply redeems 
A whole dreary lifetime of wo! 











CONVERSATIONS WITH A STUDENT IN THE COUNTRY. 





} s the most charming mo 1in the year Ma lana, Le car V yo i my i 
ra visit to e country Nature nen iOoOKs here for I ens arriva They are already very 
1 lovely rl just com! out of her teens; much like com! yles, and vou need not kindle 
e has cast aside the pertness and frivolities of ind fan the flames beforehand. But ‘ 
er ear s -time ind has ot ve issum d ire to have ) ure ot er con ny f is 
e matronly soberness of 1 immer In the make arran s our little pie-ni » come 
Il blo« of beauty and flush of youth, she re- off to-mor N ; yl may vite Whom y 
ses 1 caim a d lof vet mod ttitude ) ist ony oT ect M ~ Kee vay fhe 
su was na res spec V I ren cause you dis ‘ 

d self, in the year 184 ‘ of he Yh, Hen ’ hat Miss Kee 
ost de itt reats on i of the J vay! You k I foolish faney tl 
ila—a I ( istly regarded as one of eo - makes me ¢ her distorted J 
nts of the Key e State Indeed, its banks her : l eccentr les make 
ly vie 1 natura ty Vv h se of the r re y a ver ( reea co ! 

R ne ; }in some parts of S ( irse, tl! l I grant you er; but e tauits 
ficence of its scenery may challenge that of « yua ne ‘ de a sullicient re 
the Hudson. sun for exclud from our society, I fez 
Edward was visiting at the house of a friend we should not have v left Asasti ‘ 
vho had located his rural establishment in the ind as a visitor att house of our neighbor and 
ty of Huntingdon. Everything in and ft i, she is ent 1 to our courtesy.’’ 
out the mansion indicated the refined taste of ‘Well, since you wish it, brother, [ will 
ts owner, though some of its arrangements vite her to accompany us to the heights opposite 
vould be nistaken by the uncultiv ited tor Huntined 1, Wi — elleve, you have selected 
iarks of an eccentric mind. ‘The situation had for the place of our rural gathering.’’ ’ 
een chosen with more reference to its romant} ‘“Do so, Mariana; and, to show you how much 
scenery than to its utilitarian advantages. It Iam pleased with you in this matter, | promise 
is sufficiently distant from the town to enable you for to-morrov entertainment a conversa- 
occupants to enjoy the etude of country t upon that ! book, as vou call the 
é 1d vet near enou h to make the exeur ) *Niebe en | Hlow will you sh that 
pleasant wa wr ride tot town tri ul ay ! d rreen trees? 
lenry Fi yt, the owner, w i man be Not r be r, for | ve he iat this 
veen twenty-five and th y ot He | ! I have } ' ) to t to pre 

1 inherited a « ympeten from his ‘ ind nee its 1 \ written when Cermany 
ssessing literary habits ( stes had was half er he ople vace 
ested his patrimony in re esta 1 with |} ‘My | I doubtless dispe 
~ Mariana, retired to t rural para much of out f the litera ind cha 

a he devoted his time to ture, and espe- racter of the Gert 1 may rch f 
to the study of the German hors make y laugh v it poor | Bonhour 

\ day or two after the arrival of Edward, Miss and his silly que n—‘Si un A and peut 
Imot announced at breakfast that she expected avoir de Vesprit 
visit that day from an intimate trie..J, who ‘“*Why, Henry, tl ’ itions { Germ 
vould spend some time in the family. Then, poetry by Bulwer and fellow, Jean Pa 
I r to Edward, she remarked —‘ This lady Ric hter 1 his Er h dress, and s i men as 
s one that you will like; she 3 all the vivacity Goethe, > ler and her eat ¢ 

rlhood combine 1 with the mature sense r thors, must ve given, ” ago, a silencin re 
etle motacul ited wo! She has read piy to the ¢ eite Ire I Ss y; t t 

and idiciously, for her husband (she s —_—_ 

widow now), himself a man of intellect and of ‘* No such thorny al connec to-day 
egant acquirements, selected her books and d Mariana om hen we are com 

ed her course of reading Brother Henry ibly seated 1 h ot 1 tre ! ired 
sed consider h lan ¢ aordinaryvy man ne 10 very ( es I u au i ial 

Mr yrale——"’ vou may br out as many s as you please ° 
llere é vas inter ited by ner ré who W « 1 le ve vo I sy > make your rral f 
ed p with a qule smlié ir s Ah, mnie Ss 











11S GOD MAGAZINE 


The day passed away, as days in a quiet coun- 


y abode usually pass. Domestic duties engaged 


I 
tion of M 


rning in 


ilmot, while her bro- 
Ed- 


strolled about the fields and 


iriana F 


e atten 
her spent the m his library, and 


vard, with his gun, 


returned 


When Edward 
Miss Filmot 
iim to hasten with his evening toilet, for Mrs. 


from his sporting trip, 


met him at the door, and requested 


and several other ladies 


arrived, 


were in the 


l'horale had 


was the odious 


id 


, one of whom 
y to enter, 
Miss Keel- 


to Hlorace 


Miss Keelvay. Edward was soon re 
und was presented to Mrs. Thorale, 
vay, Miss Harriet and Angeline 

ir brother, and finally to Captain 
i 


> 
.Oss 


Tanker 





8 att tion was immediately directed to 
two of the gro lo since their names 
mentioned to him, his imagination had 


veen busily drawing a picture of each of these 
fair visitors. Mrs. ‘Thorale was a brunette, w 
. form, slender, indeed, but of exquisite propor- 


ion; fine, bright, speaking eyes; and an expres- 


sion of countel liar, that, taken in 


mnection with her person, it would lead one to 


lescribe her as a kind fairy Di Vernon. Miss 
‘eelvay was a tall, robus onde, with features 
vhich might have passed for handsome had not 
er nose been rather too much retroussé. This 


eculiarity, however, assisted her to display the 


eccentricity for which she was noted among her 


equainta ices, as it gave to he r countenance a 


st somewhat outre. 

After a few commo 1} lace remarks, Mrs. Tho- 
rale said to Edward—*“ It seems that I have ar- 
rived just in time to partake of an extraordinary 
pleasure, for Miss F'ilmot informs me that you are 
d her brother to-morrow in unveiling to our 


ovice eyes some of ysteries of our kith and 





cin, the German long been an admirer 
4 the German mind specially of the Ger 
ian hea ind n r ie want of a compe- 
ent guide has kept me at the portals of a temple 
which [ long to enter and explore [ am sure it 
onta ’ rigantic, many curious, and many 
eautiful specimens both of the works of nature 
art 
You will not be disappointed,’’ replied Ed- 
irc you once enter and catch the spirit ot 
p ; but it requires time and effort to di- 
t one’s { of national and literary prejudices, 


to appreciate and enjoy the peculli- 


ties one meets with in that strange temple, as 
you are pleased to eall it.’’ 
Hlere he was interrupted by Mariana, who, 


her finger threateningly 


nry has interdicted all 
terature to day, so I 


to his, Mr. Karsh, and bid 





t stop But to-morrow—ay, to-morrow, we 
will e1 y feast of reason and the flow of the 
erman s with the greater zest for our self- 
npoese Pe ‘ rT) i bv the way, Viiss 
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Keelvay, you will make one of our party to- 
morrow ?”" 

Miss Keelvay, who had been engaged in a half- 
whispered conversation with Horace Ross, turned 
abruptly round, and said—‘* Who are to compose 
your party, Miss Filmot? The pleasure of a pic- 


nic, more than that of any other party, depends 
upon the selection of the company.”’ 
To this rude question and ruder remark, Ma- 


riana mildly replied —** Our party will not be 


large: we intend it merely as a rural excursion 
in order to enjoy nature in one of her happiest 
days; and we expect to derive most of our plea- 
sure from the scenery around the spot, and from 
ation of our friends.. "The members of 


! 
all 


the conver 


our party are present, with the exception ot 


my brother, who is detained by necessary busi- 


ness = 
Though Miss Keelvay seemed hardly satisfied 
w his information, she could do nothing less 
than pt the invitation with such grace as she 
Soon after this, the visitors took leave, and the 
inmates of the house retired to their chambers. 


a volume of 
the book 


proved to be “ Lavina,” it seemed to occupy his 


Edward Karsh sat down and took 


Richter from the table; but though 


uttention but partially. ‘Yes, yes,’’ at lengtl 
said he to himself, as if in answer to a question 


that had just caught his eye, ‘‘ Jean Paul may 


| tes that are 


think women like the gentle Otahe 
all mildness in their nature, yet ready to devour 
their enemies; but there is no rule without an 


Thorale has all the brilliancy of 


She is 


wi 
exception. urs 


lightning, without its destructive power. 


beautiful, and vet no one would dare call her 
pretty. J am certain that she, if any, can stand 
the test of an intimate acquaintance, without fear 
ot disclosing those common foibles which otten 


prevent our esteeming women, though we cannot 
help admiring them.’? Then suddenly rousing 
himself from his reverie, he continued —“ But 
what does all this amount to? Surely I have not 
been caught by a pair of bright eyes, fair tresses 

lab tching sm > No, no! But we will 
see how she will appear by sunlight. Brilliant 
chandeliers in a W Ippornte i parlor often have 
A mag etl t 


Opposite the village of Huntingdon is a beauti- 
ful hill, frequer 
ant 


tly used as a camp ground for Sun- 


day school partie l‘ew lovelier spots can be 
found in the country side may be seen 


On one 


} ‘ } — 
the village, the canal, and the river ;—the works 
with those of nature spread 


n the other, lofty 


« 


mountains rise in grand con'rast, and fill the soul 


of the beholder with emotions of sublimity. Rus- 
tic ta s and be ies are embowered in the thick 
foliage of the eak, elm, and maple, and afford a 
welcome resting-place after the toilsome ascent. 


Beneath a cluster of these trees the pic-nic party 


was seated, and rning repast being finished, 

















CONVERSATIONS WITH A 


Mariana reminded her brother of his promise to 
give them some account of German literature, 
and particularly of the lay of the Niebelungen. 
Let us, kind reader, listen to their discourse ; for 
we, perhaps, may gather from their theme both 
amusement and instruction. 

Fitmor. I must tell you, at the outset, dear 
sister, that I claim but a limited knowledge of the 
lore into which you inquire. The regions which 
we are about to enter have been justly called, even 
by a German, ‘‘ cloud land gorgeous land ;’’ and 
we must divest ourselves of many prepossessions 
in order to seize the essential spirit of the Ger- 
man mind, and to appreciate what will be pre- 
sented for our contemplation. German literature, 
which now begins to attract the notice of the 
world, has had for centuries a domain of its own. 
Magnates have ruled in it; stars have risen and 
set in its firmament ; a meridian sun has illumined 
it; and again, Cimmerian darkness covered it, till 
a new light began to dawn—a light whose bright- 
ness has increased up to the present time, and 
adorned it with all the tints of the rainbow. Of 
much of this literary development and progress 
the neighboring nations were for a long time as 
ignorant as of the transactions of the Celestial 
Empire. Germany was known to the world only 
as a nation of rude warriors and plodding boors. 

Mariana. That 
Pére Bonhours, ‘‘ Si un Allemand peut avoir de 
l’esprit.”’ 

Karsu. It may account for it, Miss, but you 
will not contend that it justifies the ignorance of 
the good father. Before aman makes a remark 
offensive to an entire people, he ought at least to 
take pains to inform himself of their condition. 
Otherwise he exposes, as in this instance, only 
his own ignorance and presumption. 

Mariana. It would have required much cou- 
rage in the Frenchman to go on such a voyage of 
discovery ; for these regions have always appeared 
to me to be cloudy, sombre, and enveloped in 
thick fogs. 

Fitmot. Not at all: the voyage would have 
required a little patience and perseverance, it is 
true; but these would have been rewarded by the 
discovery of gorgeous landscapes and fairy is- 
lands, surrounded, but not overshadowed, by these 
very clouds which you dread so much. For Ger- 
many had a golden age of literature before ours 
began to dawn; and she can boast of what few 
modern nations can claim, a perfect epic, such as 
the Greeks alone can show, at a period which we 
are accustomed to consider destitute of poetic 
talent and sunk in barbarism. This epic is the 
famous lay of the Niebelungen. 

Mrs. ‘I'worate. And pray, Mr. Filmot, who 
was the author of that poem? I always like to 
know the name of the poet before I begin his 
work. 

Fiimor. 
unknown. 
Mr. Karsh ? 


I believe the name of the author is 
Can you enlighten us on this point, 


STUDENT IN 


accounts for the query of 
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Kanrsu. Lachman, who is probably the best 
living authority on this subject, has clearly shown 
that the Lay of the Niebelungen is not the pro- 
duction of any single author, but a collection of a 
number of popular songs chanted in Homeri 
sty le for the entertainment of the people, and so 
well dovetailed together by the unknown com- 
piler, that it requires the closest scrutiny to detect 
the seams between the once detached parts. Six- 
teen different poems are here woven into one, 
sometimes, it is true, at the expense of chronology, 
(for many anachronisms are found in it,) but giv- 
ing us, in their combination, one of the fines? 
pictures of an heroic age that can be found in any 
language. ‘The lay leads us back into the very 
arcana of the northern Pantheon, the old Val- 
halla, filled with a world of demi-gods and won- 
ders more worthy of our study, as I shall hereaf- 
ter show, than even Grecian and Roman my- 
thology. 

Mrs. THORALE. 
enthusiastic on the subject of northern mythology. 
What attractions can you find in those rude and 
They have al- 


Mr. Karsh, you seem quite 


colossal demons of the north ? 
ways seemed to me the uncouth monsters of Fog 
Land. 

Kanrsu. Iam half inclined to laugh at you for 
looking at them through a foggy medium, and 
thus distorting their shape. I am confident that 
when you become acquainted with the Sagas of 
Frithiop, of Frya, of Thor, and some others, you 
will admit that they possess equal interest with 
the myths of the Greeks and the Romans, and 
have far less objectionable features. But I must 
no longer interrupt my friend Filmot, who, I per- 
ceive, is prepared to give us some account of the 
Niebelungen. 

Fitmot. The book in my hand is indeed the 
Niebelungen Lied, from which I propose to read 
some passages to illustrate my remarks. But let 
me first tell you that this poem has its basis in 
what is commonly called the Cycle of Northern 
Fiction ; a cycle composed of fourteen sectors, or 
separate poems, some of which contain a hundred 
thousand verses, some seventy thousand, some 
sixty thousand, and so downward. 

Mariana. Brother—brother—it is almost noon, 
and the shortest of these, if we are to listen here, 
will not only leave us dinnerless and supperless, 
but will convert our pic-nic into an encampment 
for the summer. 

Fitmor. Be not alarmed, Mariana; I shall not 
volunteer my services as a guide through these 
vast domains, where I am myself comparatively a 
stranger. Nor is it necessary that we should plod 
through them in the old-fashioned way of travel- 
ing, since a royal road tothe Epic has been opened 
to us through the Heldenbuch, or Herobook. In 
this we find almost all the germs from which the 
Lay of the Niebelungen has sprung. By relating 
to you the detached myths as we find them in that 
book, we shall furnish you a clue to the poem. 
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Mrs. THORALE. 


handed us, the othe 


Is that the book of which you 


rday,a lren nsiation ? 





Fitmot. ‘The same—but the translation is 
rather impertect 

Mrs. THora If itis same, we will ex- 
euse you trom re Hye ating all that is s iid Im it about 
Chrimhilde and her garden of roses, as well as 
what refers to the Emperor Ottnit a Turk, 
Machabol. with his dragon eggs, and many others. 


to refresh our memories 


Only be kind enough 
concerning the peopl that bear the same name 
with the epic, and what is related of their con- 


queror, who, if | remember rightly, is the hero of 


the poem 


Fitmor. Niebelungen-land, called also Nifl- 
land, or Nebel-land, means, in Kagiish, the land 
of mist, and also the / l of obscurity. Its loca- 


tion has been a matter of dispute among the Ger- 


man antiguaries. Some have made it Jutland; 


others, some country in the far north of Europe. 


But, after all their researches, it is still to us, as 


Carlyle says, a land ‘‘ far beyond the firm hori- 


zon—a wonder-be ing region, that swims on the 


infinite waters unseen by bodily eye, or, at most, 


discerned as a faint streak hanving in the blue 
depths, uncertain whether island or cloud.’’ There 
Niebelungen, then, had a hort (hoard), or treasure, 


which, according to tradition, was concealed in 
the bed of a river and on its shore, by dwarf de- 
mons, who had stolen it from its rightful owners, 
the gods of Valhalla. ‘he Niebelungen, in their 
turn, overcame these demons and took from them 
their treasure, while they captured one of the 
dwarf demons, and made him keeper of the hort. 
But the gold, being stolen property, carried with 
it a curse, which was entailed on each successive 
We these Children 
of the Mist several times in the poem. 

Karsn. I beg leave to add, that the theory 
concerning this Aort is, 


north, finding gold in the 


possessor. shall meet with 


that the children of the 
river and in the sand 
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upon its shore, traced it to its source in the moun- 
tains, which were considered the dwelling places 
of the gods, and hence concluded that the trea 
sures must have been carried off from them; and 


Nie- 


in fact, only some ancien 


who could rob the gods but the demons? 
belungen-land was, 
California. 
Mariana. I am sorry, Mr. Karsh, that yo 
have dispelled my dream of aerial beings by you 
I had al 


ready commenced peopling my imaginary world 


cold philosophical account of the hort. 


with the various dwellers in that land of mist. 
Karsu. You will have ample opportunity for 
such colonizing 


ay 


in the description which I presume your brother 


even betore you re ach the Epie, 


will give us of Siegfried. 
Here their attention was arrested by an excla- 
Miss 


upon a bench apparently listening to some sound 


mation from Keelvay, who was standing 


the nature of which she was anxious to discover 
and 


a guitar 


Every one instantly became silent, soon 
shared her The 


played by no ordinary hand, struck their ears, and 


surprise. music of 
a rich, mellow voice was heard singing the fol 


lowing lines :— 


* Let Bele’s sons at pleasure wander 
From dale to dale, for sword and shield 

Mine get they not; with Balder yonder 
Is all my worid—my battle field. 

Proud king’s revenge—the wide earth’s sadness 
I there will not look back upon— 

But only drink the gods’ own gladness, 
With Ing’borg in sweet union 


Nay, 
Bjoern and his champions, all in arms 


love! no perils here attend us, 
Stand there below, and would defend us 
If need were, ’gainst a world’s alarms 
Myself, how gladly thy defender, 
I'll fight as now I clasp thee here— 
How bless’d bright VaLuan would I enter 
If thou wert ny VaLkyrRta.” 





+e 


A PARTING 


BY CARL 


Dear Mr. Gopry—A /ady cousin, who went from us a few weeks since, left for me a parting gift, which originat 


the annexed stanzas 


I sHovutp be quite ungrateful, coz 
To pass your gift unheeded ; 
And surely for a boon like this 
My choicest thanks are needed : 
For though a thousand things I’ve had 
From many in the nation, 
Your present far excels the rest 
In worth and adaptation. 


You knew that juveniles were fond 
Of perpetrating noises— 

That this is quite a passion with 
The greater part of boyses 


GIFT 


LINLEY. 


You will allow that in this case, at least, I have not “ paid too dear for the whistle.” 


And so you’d think to hear me play 
When eve her shades is flinging 

While many a happy memory 
Steals over me with singing 


When sadder days than these shall come 
To cast their cares about me; 

When sorrow’s voice shall vex within 
And scorn’s proud sneer without me 

And when within my heart’s parterre 
Shall spring the thorn and thistle, 

To wound my bosom with their stings— 
I'll think of thee and whistle! 











IANTHE. 


BY JOHN DUFFIE 


(See Plate.) 


Tue classical reader, no doubt, will recognize 
in this beautiful engraving, a spirited illustration 
of Ovid's fable of Iphis and Ianthe. It will be 
remembered by those who are intimate with the 
original of Ovid, or with the translation of the 
eleventh metamorphoses, by Dryden, that a poor 
man, named Lygdus, directs his wife, Telethusa, 
to destroy her infart as soon as born, should it 
prove to be a female. This was in accordance 
with a cruel custom which prevailed among the 
heathens, either to kill, or to expose in the fo- 
rests, such of their children as they did not like, 
or were unable, on account of their necessities, to 
bring up. But so barbarous a command, as we 
may well imagine, greatly distressed the tender 
heart of the mother, and induced her in her an- 
guish piously to invoke the goddess Isis, and 
who, condescending to appear to her in a dream, 
forbade her to obey the decree of her husband, 
and promised the protection of a superior being 
should her counsels be faithfully adhered to: 


“My votary, thy babe from death defend, 
Nor fear to save whate’er the gods may send 
Delude with art thy husband’s dire decree— 
W hen danger calls, repose thy trust in me, 
And know thou hast not serv’d a thankless deity 
This promise made, with night the goddess fled 
With joy the woman wakes and leaves her bed 
Devoutly lifts her hand on high, 
And prays the powers their gifts to ratify.” 


In due time the anxious Telethusa was de- 
livered of a daughter, who was calied Iphis, a 
name appropriate either for a boy or a girl. 
Meanwhile, the affectionate mother made use of 


every stratagem to conceal the sex of her child, 
agreeably to the admonitions of the goddess. But 
Iphis having, at length, arrived at a suitable age, 
Lygdus becomes impatient to provide his supposed 
son with a partner, and the unhappy maid is 
finally betrothed to Ianthe. 


“Their ages the same, their inclinations too, 
And bred together in one school they grew.’ 


But we need not follow the poet in his impas 
sioned description of the mutual distress of the 
lovers, in which they were plunged by this unna- 
tural contract, and from which they were finally 
relieved by the interposition of Isis, who, listen- 
ing to the fervent appeals of Telethusa and her 
wretched daughter, and as a reward for their 
piety, changed the latter into a man. 


* The whiteness of her skin forsook her face 
Her looks embolden’d with an awful grace 
Her features and her strength together grew, 
And her long hair to curling locks withdrew 
Her sparkling eyes with manly vigor shone 
Big with her voice, audacious was her tone 
The maid becomes a youth. Nomore delay 
Your vows, but look and confidently pray 
Their gifts the parents to the temple bear, 
The votive tables this inscription wear— 
‘Iphis, the man, has to the goddess paid 
The vows that Iphis offered when a maid. 


In the picture before us the artist has chosen to 
represent the grateful and happy Ianthe at the 
altar of Isis, preparing her offerings to the goddess 
in testimony of the protection afforded to Iphis, to 
Telethusa, and to herself. 





FROM THE GERMAN OF HEINE 


Tue blue ripples gianced in the morning gleam 
There is love in the sweet Spring’s breath! 

A shepherdess sat by the marge of the stream, 
And twisted a flowery wreath. 


The sweet smelling buds with skill she ted— 
There is love in the bright Spring’s breath 

And with beating heart the shepherdess sighed, 
“To whom shall I give my wreath?” 
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A horseman gallop’d beside the flood— 
He smiled on the maiden’s bloom ; 

But with mournful face the shepherdess stood 
When he pass’d with his waving plume 


She wept as into the stream she flung 
The beautiful, fragrant wreath— 

Of Love and Joy the nightingale sung, 
For love is the sweet Spring's breath ' ANNs 
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NO. VI.—LIGHT WEIGHT 
BY T. S. ARTHUR. 
(See Plate. 
Ir generally happens that those who try to As G walked home, he recalled the par- 


overreach others, overreach themselves in the 
end. This was the case with Farmer Edmonds. 
He was laying up money as fast as any of his 
neighbors, whose means of accumulation were 
no greater than his own, and ought to have been 
satisfied and thankful. 
desires of Farmer Edmonds, like those of a great 


But, unfortunately, the 


many other people, were always a little in ad- 
vance of his income. Once a week he came, 
egularly, to the Philadelphia market, a distance 
of fifteen miles, with his produce; and he never 
went home entirely satisfied with the amount re- 
ceived for his poultry, eggs, butter, fruit or vege- 
tables, unless prices were at the highest mark 
on the seale. ‘The wry face of a customer who 
paid him thirty-eight cents for a pound of butter 
t twenty-five cents for a dozen of eggs, was a 
pleasant rather than a disagreeable object to his 


s, for, so he won, h 


e cared not a farthing who 


Une day, Mr. G——-, a well-known citizen, 
who had frequently bought from Edmonds, stop- 
ped at the stall where the farmer exhibited his 
vrious articles for sale, and taking hold of a pair 

tine-looking chickens, asked the price. 

* Seventy-five,’’ replied the farmer. 

The chickens were large, and Mr. G—— did 
not think the price high. 

“Are they young and tender ?”’ he inquired. 

“Is it possible,’’ said Edmonds, smiling ina 
peculiar way, “that an old marketer like you 
can’t tell a pair of young chickens ?”’ 

Now, Mr. G——could buy poultry with almost 
anv one. It was not often thata tough old rooster 
or gobbler was passed off upon him; but on the 
present occasion, the words of the farmer com- 
pletely disarmed him. Of course, the chickens 
must be so tender that the skin would almost 
break from looking at them, and he felt a little 
piqued that he had not been able to perceive this 

stantly; so lifting them from the hooks and 
placing them in his basket, he said-—“I guess 
i'll take them.”’ 

Seventy-five cents were handed over and pock- 
eted by the farmer without any compunctions, 


notwithstanding the pair of | 


yipeds sold to Mr. 


(; —— might have belonged to Noah’s menagerie 
for all the teeth of those who happened to be 
called to eat them would be able to tel! to the 
contrary. 
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ticular expression and tone of the farmer, and a 


that all was not right flitted through 


he 


years, and though he had always found him close 


suspicion 
his mind; but had dealt with Edmonds for 
and well up to the market in prices, he had never 
detected him in seeking to gain an advantage 
over a customer. He wished, however, that he 
had used his own judgment in making the pur- 
chase, instead of buying on so equivocal a re- 


commendation as that of the farmer. 


‘If these chickens should be tough,”’ he mut- 
tered to himself in a threatening way, as hi 
walked along, ‘‘he’s had the last dollar of my 
money !”’ 


Dinner time came, and Mr. G—— went hom: 
from his place of business. As he sat down to 


the table, a large plump pair of chickens were 


before him, beautifully browned, and their sa- 
vory odor penetrated the olfactory sense with a 
grateful promise of good things for the palate. 
The incident of the morning had left its promi- 


nent place in the memory, and no suspicion of 
Mr. 


gore 


G— as he 


a the med of 


hand, the 


toughness was 


drew, with an active at carving 


ac 
knife athwart the sharpening steel. 

“A fine, large pair of chickens,’’ said Mrs 
“* What did they cost ?”’ 


“ Three-quarters.”’ 


(; ——. 
“That was not dear.’’ 
“No; I thought it reasonable 


” 


“If they are only tender. Hannah said she 
didn’t think they were very young.” 
**We’ll soon know all about that,’’ 


Mr. G——, a recollection of what had occurred 


remarked 


at the time of their purchase crossing his mind 
at the moment. Driving his fork into the breast 
bone of one of them, he held it firm while he 
cut around a wing and endeavored to sever that 
appendage from the body; but the wing was too 
firmly held in its place by sundry ligaments, 
well developed by long use, to permit an easy 
accomplishment of this task. Mr. G—, how- 
ever, had a strong hand and good resolution, and 
against these, aided by a sharp knife, even the 
wing of a seven-year old rooster could not long 


maintain a defensive. he member at length 
came off, but in doing so, was driven over the 
side of the dish upon the table cloth. 

Mr. G—— looked at the edge of his knife for 


a moment 
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““My knife must be very dull,’’ said he, “ or 
else this chicken is as old as Methuselah.”’ 

A vigorous application of the blade to the 
then the 


It came off about as easy as the 


steel followed, and other wing was 
taken in hand. 
tirst. The legs were dislocated and detached 
more quickly, and, in due time, the fowl, sepa- 
rated into portions according to the most ap- 
proved rules of carving, lay spread forth upon the 
dish; but this task had not been accomplished 
by Mr. G muscular 
j 


exertion, which was apparent from the beads of 


without considerable 





perspiration collected on his forehead and about 

his lips. 
‘‘Well, that 

laid down his knife and fork and applied his 


1!’ he exclaimed, as he 


beats al 


white handkerchief to his face. ‘The teeth 
that go through that will need filing.”’ 

‘*T'ry the other,’ said Mrs. G——; “ perhaps 
t is more tender.’’ 
“Tf it isn 


returned Mr. G——, as he 


*t, we shall be bad off for a dinner,’’ 


his carver 
After 


severing one of the wings, he gave up in despair; 


resumed 


and went to work on the second bird. 


it was even tougher than the first. 
‘* How in the world did you come to buy such 
Mrs. G———. ‘* You cer- 


a pair of fowls?”’ said 


tainly never could have tried them.”’ 
“If 1 had, I certainly never would have bought 


Edmonds has cheated me for once in his 


life, but he’ll never do it again.”’ 


them. 

** Did he sell you that pair of chickens as young 
and tender ?”’ 

** He did, to all intents and purposes.”’ 

** 1 didn’t believe that of him.’’ 

‘*Nor did I. He’s always up to the market, 
and deals close, but his things have been food 
Well, he’ll make 


man ever cheats me 


nothing by this operation; no 


twice. He's had the last 
dollar of my money.”’ 


‘I don’t know what we’ll do about butter,”’ 
said Mrs. G——-, i you stop buying irom 
him.’’ 

‘*There is just as good butter in market as 


is,’ replied Mr. G——, as he commenced help- 


ng to portions of the tough chicken he had sue- 
ceeded in carving by main strength. 

‘* Perhaps there is, but we 
n getting it so uniformly good as that of Ed- 


never succee de d 


monds’.”’ 
‘*You may send for it, if you choose, but I 


will never spend another dollar with the bare- 


faced cheating rascal,’’ said Mr. G—, in an 


indignant tone. 
The attempt to masticate the chicken proved 
] abandon- 


Mr. 


vegetables that were 


altogether unsuccessful, and was soon 
ed. The 
ind Mrs 


on the table serve for their first course, and sup- 


children ate the dressing, while 


G—— made the 


plied all deficiencies when the dessert appeared. 


To have been so completely taken in, annoyed 


Mr. G—— terribly, and he could not so much as 


mile at the adroitness with which the thing was 
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done. Edmonds came to market every Satur- 
day, and G—— had usually bought from him as 
much butter as would last for the week. On 
the Thursday evening succeeding the affair ot 
the chickens, Mrs. G—— remarked, with some 


surprise in her voice, that the small piece « 


butter on the table was all that remained of the 
six pounds bought on the last market day. 


\ 
said ur 


“And to-morrow’s only Friday,’’ 
G—-. 

‘Tt used to last us up to Saturday, until with- 
in the last two months, but now it always gives 
out.’’ 

‘* Our family ’s no larger.’’ 
‘*No; nor do we use any more of it in cook- 
ing than formerly.”’ 
for a moment, and then 


‘*T think I under- 


Have you noticed any difference in the 


Mr. G— thought 


said, with some animation— 
stand it. 
size of the prints ?’’ 

Mrs. G—— thought she had 


On reflection, 
noticed them as appearing smaller. 

‘*'That’s it, you may depend on’t; the butier 
isn’t weight. A man who will cheat in one w: 
will cheat in another.”’ 

‘* He wouldn’t dare do that.”’ 

‘*' Why ?’’ 

‘* The risk is too great.’’ 

‘* A rogue will risk a good deal.’’ 
‘*His butter would be taken from him by the 


clerk of the market 


‘*It’s my impression that Edmonds hasn't 
much butter in his tub by the time the clerk 
gets along to the place where he stands. ‘There's 


the temptation. But we'll give him a trial. Send 


for our usual quantity on Saturday—I won’t go 


near him—and we will have it weighed.’’ 


This was done, and, sure enough, a loss in 


weight was discovered Out of the six pounds, 
four were ligh 

now!’ exclaimed G—-, 
he te 


become more 


‘I’ve got my man 
not attempting to conceal the pleasure 
‘* Next Saturday he will probably 


familiarly acquainted with the clerk than he has 


yet been.’’ 


as G—— had discovered. | 


It was too true, 
his anxiety to render his dairy operations pro- 


fitable, the farmer had been tempted to encroac 


upon the legal weight of butter due his custom- 


ers. He had been coming to market so long, 


and his butter had been so often examined by 


the clerk, that inspection of his tub had ceas« 
customers wer 


to be rigid. Moreover, his 


early, and it frequently happened that but few 


remained when the clerk came along his 


prints 

way. If from some lorty or fifty pounds he could 
pinch off enough to make five or six prints 
would be a handsome gain every week. I 


looked at it on every side; calculated the ris 
and the benefit, and finally resolved to make 
lorty 


two extra, whic 


Twelve prints out of were 


beginning. 


ied; from these he gained 


sold for fifty cents. Emboldened by this resu 
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he next week tried twenty pounds, and made 
When the clerk 
ras usually all 


one dollar by the operation. 
eame round, the light butter 
gone, or if any remained, it was so managed that 
none of it found its way into his scales. 

After selling the tough chickens to Mr. G—, 
the farmer felt a little uncomfortable, for G—— 
was an old and good customer, and he didn’t 
wish to lose him. Of course, when the fowls 
eame upon the table, G—— would discover that 
he had been taken in, and would in all proba- 
bility be highly indignant. ‘That he was not far 
out of the way in his conjecture, he was satisfied 





on the next market day, when he saw G 
by his stand without once looking towards him. 

In the week succeeding, the farmer’s evil ge- 
nius tempted him still farther from the right 
The whole of his butter, with the excep- 


go 


path. 
tion of some ten lumps, which were to serve as 
a screen when the clerk came along, was mould- 
ed into prints that weighed considerably less 
than a pound. With this, among other products 
of his farm, Edmonds went to market, flattering 
himself that he would be a clear gainer by the 
operation, of from two to three dollars. 

But human calculations are sometimes vain. 
Searcely had Farmer Edmonds disposed of a 
dozen pounds of his fine fresh butter, when the 
market clerk stopped before him with his hand- 
some brass scales in his hand, and said—‘‘I 
guess I must go a little deeper into your tub this 
morning than usual, friend Edmonds. There's 
nothing, you know, like keeping you folks ho- 
nest.’’ 

There was an instant change in the expression 
of the farmer's face, which the clerk did not fail 
to observe. Setting down his basket, with the 
air of one who expected to put something into it, 
the clerk laid aside the lumps that formed the 
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a Let 


upper stratum of butter, and took a print from 
beneath. Placing it in his scales in opposition 
to a pound weight, it arose instantly towards the 
receding beam. 

‘* That’s bad !”’ 
butter to his basket, and placing another in the 


said he, removing the lump of 


scale, which proved as light as its predecessor, 
and was soon laid by its side. And lump after 
lump followed, to the grief and chagrin of the 
exposed farmer, until between thirty and forty 
had passed from his tub to the basket of the 
clerk. 


crowd was attracted, all of 


During the progress of this scene, a little 
whom, from the 
merry newsboy, to the staid Guardian of the 
Poor who made a careful examination of the tub 
to see how much the inmates of the Almshouse 
were to gain by the operation, enjoyed the coun- 
tryman’s mortification. He, poor fellow, hid his 
diminished head as quickly as it could be done 
after the departure of the clerk, and went back 
to his home a little wiser if no better. 

“You met with rather a bad accident last 
week,’’ said G—— to the farmer. He could not 
resist the inclination he felt to see him once more. 

“Why, ye--yes,”’ stammered Edmonds, color- 
ing to the eyes. ‘‘ But it wasn’t my butter; it 
was some I brought for a neighbor.”’ 

‘*Indeed—was it? Then I suppose the butter 
I've had from you for the last two months was 
from the dairy of that same neighbor ?’’ 

Edmonds was so confused at this unexpected 
question, that he was unable to reply. 

“And the tough chickens?’’ added G—. 
‘They were your neighbor's also, I presume ?’’ 

The farmer turned his back suddenly on his 
customer, and the latter, feeling that he had 
punished him sufficiently, went on his way. 

Butter that proves light of weight always be- 


longs to a neighbor. 





MY 


DREAM-LAND 


BEAUTY. 


LINES DEDICATED TO COUSIN KATE. 


BY CHARLES W 


} 


Ix Dream-land once I chanced to meet 
A maiden, guileless, blithe and sweet— 
Beneath who-e dark and silken lashes 
A love light played, in holy flashes. 


Upon her hallowed cheek, as yet, 

No ruthless tear its trace had set— 

For magic wreaths dispelled the sorrow 
Provoked by gloom-thoughts of the morrow 


My soul, enraptured at the sight, 

imbibed its surfeit of delight— 

And deemed her every word a treasure— 
And hailed each smile with thrilling pleasure 
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Soon waking came, and with it, biues— 
Such as the elves may never choose; 
For, visions shed. in dreams ideal, 

But transient bliss of visions rea 

Time sped—yet o'er my fancy played 
Bright phantoms of my Dream-land maid; 
While spirit-voices bid me cherish 


Hopes which, ere now, seemed doomed to perish 


The clouds which lowered o'er my fate, 
By kindly winds, are scattered, Kate ; 
And Heaven I owe yet fonder duty, 


For sending me my Dream-Lanv Beauty 











THE ABORIGINAL 





] a bright, y day in September; not 
cloud obscured aeep i ire of the skies; 
Eurus sported in fitful dances o’er grassy plain 
ind tangled thicket; the bowing forests were 


led with the harmony of mellow-throated birds, 


singing the last song of departing summer. Inthe 
listance rose the c tty he ! rhts ot the Alle rna es 
ipon the soft blue of which the eye might rest 
with delight; near at hand were sighing vales 
picturesque hills and flowery slopes. A glimpse 


1 the Keowee’s shining waters might be 


e romantic and beautiful in 


The 


reeping vine, so soon to be cut off by the ch 


by an observer of tl 


natural scenery. foliage of tree, shrub and 


lling 





frosts of winter, had assumed a more lively and 
pleasing hue than even young Spring, with her 


magic pencil, could possibly impart—as little chil- 
dren, about to be translated to Heaven, are some- 
kable tor their endearing demeanor 


times rema 
and the startling brilliancy of their con eptions. 
But “ Nat 


ire’s solemn loveliness’”’ 
had 


ve notice of a ‘‘ show’”’—an aborigi- 


was unheeded 


by curtous crowd, which been collected 


by the attract 
nal ball-play and dance having been previously 


j Along the 


announced with pompous formality. 
streets, and about the public square of one of t! 


e 


mountain vill 


lingered, in de 


izes in the ‘‘sunny Palmetto state,’’ 


jected and listless attitudes, 


} 
a soll- 


tary band of that strange, mysterious people, 


about whose origin there has been so much futile 


discussion and vain speculation. ‘To the contem- 
plative mind, there is something peculiarly touch- 


fate of the Indians. 
| 


lords ol 


ing in the mournful 


outcast Aborigines, once the 


proud 
broad Western Continent, seem to be cons« 
that gloomy destiny which is fast 


! 


PSS SE 


sweeping their 
tribes into the ‘ 


‘ breeze a of infinite oblivion 


Soon will the sad remnants of our red brethren 


sp rit-land of their 
] ' 
glorious light of peaceful bliss i] 
groves and living streams! ‘The 
l lation has gone forth 


of decay and ultimate annih 


trom the inscrutable councils of the Gr 


and soon the ‘ widowed wild roze’’ will bloom 
over the lone tomb of the last Indian! Reflec- 
tions like these passing through the minds of the 
more meditative portion of the spectators, were 
well calculated to throw a charm of interest ab 

everything connected with those wild, untutored 


savages, who had strayed from their secluded re- 


treat In the mountains ‘* But to our tale 


I'he bal! play seems, | ever bee favor- 
te pastime with the India of Ame Ns ’ 
whether this or any other spe s of gaming was 

> * 


BALL-PLAY 


AND DANCE} 


KE SFE 

: 
in vogue among them before their acquaintance 
with the pale faces, is a question which would 
probably puzzle the antiquary, with all his dusty 





tomes and mystical relics. ‘The | ing sun had 
careered up the ‘*blushing skies’’ to mid-heave 

ere the warriors of ‘‘ stern aspect’’ and scant, an- 
tique garb, had commenced the exciting game o 
ball. For the performance, a beautiful plat o1 


ground, with a green, carpet-like sward, had, in 
much good taste, been selected. At either goal, 
two slight posts, distant about ten feet from each 


other, were erected, through which the ball, so 


pe 


was to 
ld 


daivisions 


wondrously productive of contention, 


thrown. From these 


ol the 


points, two equa 


actors in this novel play advanced, with a 


loud whoop from the Jeaders, answered by a cho- 
rus of fierce canine yelps from the subordinates, 
to an intermediate position, where the ball was 
ke 


could ever 


+ 1) be caucht at by tl no ] m 
tossed up to be caught at by their spoon-ii im- 


plements. But not one of either party 
cet it without a scramble or ahard struggle. And 


even when a swift-footed player was so fortunate 


as to get possession of it, some one else was al- 
ways ready to intercept him or arrest his arm in 


in triumph, 





the very act of hurling it, beyond ti 


appointed mark. Any one would be astounded to 


behold with what perfect impunity and noncha- 








lance they would cause each other to fal! with 
utmost violence against the earth Ato time 
might be seen, interspersed over the entire field, 
! rs of those torest-warriors, ful ly crappled 
and strugg , as thougn were afiair of life 
id death; or, perchance, by mut forbearance 

juietly and passively contemplat tne sc 
At another, the whole troop, with hair stre ng 
mga id dark in the breeze mi ti en flvi g 
across the plain, like a herd of startled deer which 
he 3 ie yminous sound of l 1unfsman’s horn 
nu iwitht prolonged bark of the pursuing 
hounds. Anon, the contest grew well nigh ‘‘as 
terrible as storms ind ther perhaps, a fempo- 
rary calm succeeded Ind few exhibitions 

cou 6 more eminentl\ ynd ive to exciteme 
1d animation in the holders than the Indian 
ball-play But the gaze of the philosopher would 
ft alone lave be » iv ed to ie 8 ca rs 

‘ e barbarians. His atte would, likew 
nav ¢ 1 arrested y the ci é mnro whi i 
hung in heavy columns at the outskirts of the 
rounds I'here, at a glance, 1 ht have been 
ce ried nost every poss eco st and variety 
racter—the pensive be auty and the toothless 
e; the thonghtfol student and th reless dolt; 
the ciga Hex and the minikin dwart; the 
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facinorous bacchanalian and the man of the most 


exemplary morals and incorruptible integrity. 


Besides, the applauding shouts which broke forth 
the ‘*plot thickened,’’ 
showed that the striking originality and the pri- 


from multitude as the 


meval wildness of the sport were fully appreciated. 
A solitary few might have been descried, apart 
from the crowd, intensely regarding the gymnas- 


tic movements of the Indians, and, doubtless, 


wandering under the guidance of Fancy. In 


about the space of sixty minutes the game termi- 


nated. ‘The scene closed like an eve in spring, 


leaving naught behind save the soft, dim starlight 


of memory. ‘The Cherokees betook themselves 


to the different stores in the village, and the Caro- 


linians repaired for a time to their 


respective 


homes. Pensive eve had thrown her lengthened 


shades across the green fields and rippling brooks, 
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before the sylvan dancers their gyrations aborigi- 
nal had begun i 


1 @ spacious apartment of one of 
the public buildings. The figures were mostly 
circular, but some of them were of the most in- 
tricate and mazy character. ‘The serpentine sinu- 
osity ol one set, in particular, was curtously inte- 
resting—though a mere verbal description of this 
dancing would fail to give any adequate idea of 
its pleasing and enchanting novelty. ‘To be real- 
ized in all its strange idolatrous seeming, it should 
however 


they might be 


be witnessed. No series of words, 
transcendent the genius by which 


marshaled, could altogether represent those mys- 





tic gestures, the noiseless, fairy tread of the “soft- 


eyed,’’ and much less that wild oriental chant, 


which seemed the very echo of the lone, unculti- 
vated forests. 
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THE TWO 


BY RICHARI 


MY MOTHER 


My mother—she is aged now 


And many a silver hair 


Is sadly parted on her brow 
Deep furrow’d o’er with care 

Oh! she has been so kind to me, 
So loving and sincere 

That I would make her half forget 


She ever knew a tear 


Yet will mine eyes o’erflow with tears, 
My bosom heave a sigh 

To know that in a few short years 
My mother dear must die 

For who will guide my manhood then, 
Or watch my steps in love, 

Methinks I hear her sweet voice say, 


My child, thy God above 


Then will I heed my mother’s voice 
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COE, IR 
MY WIFE 
Iu aw ~a dear you wile— 
A creature pure and mild 
As hap} And as innocent 


As any laughing chi 

Her eyes are brighter than the stars 
That shine 

Yet at they giow wil 
When I am nigh 

J have a wife—a dear young wile 
A creature kind and good 

Companion of my lighter hours 
Or those of darkened mood 

Hier voice is sweeter far lo me 
Than carol of a bird 

A purer tone I well believe 


Was never heard! 


The 1may 


my wife—my dear young wi 
Hier counsel sweet ol W hose love is so sincere 
Thus may I soothe her sorrows here, Who smiles when joy lights 1 pm ice, 
Thus cheer her latest day Or gives me tear for tear 
And when my hour of death shall come— May 1e. NOW sillin ry my side 
As come full soon it must— Her head upon my breast 
May her dear angel form receive Be kindly blesséd of her God 
My spirit from its dust When I'm at rest 
> DO 
‘ , ar = . —_— 
SONNET.—SPRING 
BY WM \ LAN I 
Now gentile Spring returns renial breath In sy compante w kly y . 
Warme Nature through; while vivifying showers To suck de its blk ' w " ! 
Awake her from the winter-sleep of death ;— I rdewy fragra read o'er allt ‘ 
The balmy breezes call forth budding flowers While merry w ers make the wood mnd 
An emerald vest now decorates the trees As now » woo their mates the repair 
A velvet carpet for earth's floor the grass, Last, br t-wine’d butterflies, heaven-! appear 
Just peeping out, prepares to weave. The bees, And sighing Summer. next. leads on the rolling year 








ANECDOTES OF WASHINGTON. 


BY REV. HENRY F. HARRINGTON 





I'rs distance lends enchantment to the view,”’ 


not in scenery alone, but everything with which 
we have todo. And very prominent among the 
softening effects of distance, is the vague and olten 
deceptive charm it throws around great men— 
rreat in mighty deeds of worth or wickedness. 
In the lapse of years, the closer outlines of charac- 
ter and action are lost to sight. The bolder 
touches, deprived of their relief, are thus thrown 
nto clearer prominence ; and the individual often 
acquires thereby an access of glorious reputation 
which he did not merit, or bears a memory more 
deeply accursed than the pollution of his life 
would have warranted. 

‘This effect is a source of disappointment as well 
as of injustice. Whenever the individual has 
stamped his impress deep on the age he lived in, 
there is a longing for authentic records of the 
simple and ordinary occurrences of his private 
life, that they may be, as they justly should be, 
the interpreters of his public deeds—the deeds 
that have made him what he is in the chronicles. 
There has sometimes been a Bozzy to set down 
the little et ceteras and foibles of a Johnson; fill- 
ng up the chinks of his mighty reputation. And 


whenever this is the case, the action and retro- 
action of the one on the other, have afforded rich 
material for critical analysis of character, and the 
admiring public has grasped at the minor details 
with as keen a relish as it has ever manifested for 


the stories of mighty deeds. 


Sometimes, when, for instance, the subject is 
of especial note, or bears a memory peculiarly en- 
dorsed, the absence of knowledge about his pri- 
vate life and less pretending conduct, is a serious 
Let me apply these remarks more 

Let me refer to Washington. We 
We know 


little of him in those humbler hours when he 


misfortune. 
particularly. 


have few anecdotes of his private life. 


threw off the cares of state or generalship, and 
talked, and acted, and laughed, and sported as 
other men. We have caught impressions of him 


from his grave countenance in the pictures, and 


from the ponderous tomes that tell of plans and 
battles, and sieges and marches, until there are 
many, I do not doubt, into whose minds it never 
entered that he could smile and have his hours of 
sportive gayety. 

The want of chronicles of the life of Washing- 
ton, of the description that I have spoken of, is 
especially lamentable, because there is nothing to 


he feared from them. The private life of that 


glorious man was as free from stain as his public 
They who 


was surpassingly admirable. 


cherish the memory of greatness that had no alli 
ance with goodness, may well be rejoiced that 
nothing remains of mutthe rec ord ol the actions 


that have won for it name. ‘They may wel} 
the silence of history, fearful that its 


ry. tad t one to tell, would mar the 





and deceptive illusion. But the lovers 


of Washington could gain from every event of his 
life, whether little or great, only fresh evidences 
of his exalted purity, his ennobling sense of right, 
his disinterested self-sacrific And how eagerly 
every little anecdote of his hours of boyhood or 
manly relaxation that has been given to the world, 
has been seized upon and treasured up. How 
many children have been stimulated to inflexible 
truth, in the face of suffering, by the story that is 
told of him in his youth—every one knows it— 


when he injured with his hatchet one of his fa- 


ther’s favorite trees; yet told the truth about it 


in the face of expected punishment. Whata bear- 





ing this little anecdote alone has exerted over 


many minds, giving a coloring to the impressions 
le Vif? 


of his whole after and remarkable life 

Those who knew him well, and who possess 
treasures of these little manifestations of the real 
man, are fast passing away. Scarce a lonely one 
is here and there remaining—a relic of the bygone 
Let us implore of those who know of such, 


and have gathered from their relations what would 


time, 


create delight and interest through a whole na- 
tion, not to suffer them to be lost forever. 
} ! } } 


There lately died, in the city of Boston, a very 


Primi Hau. He 


and was the possessor 


respectable negro, named 
lived to an advanced age, 
of considerable property. ‘Throughout the Revo- 
lutionary war he was the body servant of the late 
‘ol. Pickering, of Massachusetts Hie was free 
and communicative, and delighted to sit down 
with an interested listener and pour out those 
stores of absorbing and exciting anecdotes with 
which his memory was stored. 

It is well known that there was no officer in the 
whole American army whose friendship was dearer 
to Washington, and whose counsel was more es- 
teemed by him, than that of the honest and patri- 
otic Col. Pickering. He was on intimate terms 
with him, and unbosomed himself to him with as 
little reserve as, perhaps, to any confident in the 
army. Whenever he was stationed within such 
a distance as to admit of it, he passed many hours 

vith the colonel, consulting him upon anticipated 
measures, and delighting in his reciprocated 
frie ndship 

Washington was, therefore, often brought into 
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yntact with the servant of Col. Pickering, the 


departed Primus. An opportunity was afforded 


to the negro to note him, under circumstances 


very difierent from those in which he is usually 


rought before the public, and which possess, 
therefore, a strikingcharm. I remember two of 


1 


mouth of Primus. 


t them is very slight indeed, 


hese anecdotes from the One 


yet so peculiar as to 


ve replete with interest. ‘The other conveys a 


rh and holy moral, and deserves to be recorded 


mong the public and remarka)le acts of our « 


s saviour, as a brillia ration that disin- 


erestedness and true humilits guiding prin- 


henticity of both 


ples of his character he au 
nay be fully relied 
Washington once Ci 
and found him absent 
said he 


upo 

am » Col. P 
irters, 
to Primus. ‘‘I am 


You 


» get some before vour master returns.’’ 


It is no matter,’’ 


rreatly in need of exercis¢ must help me 


Under Washington’s directions, the negro bu- 
ed himself in some simple preparations. A stake 
was driven into the ground about breast high, a 
rope was tied 1o It, and hen Primus was desired 


o stand at some distance and hold it horizontally 
xtended. ‘lhe boys, the country over, are fami- 


With 
1 forwards and back- 
} 


ar with this plan of getting sport. true 


Washington ral 


wards for some time, jumpi! 


oyish 


et 
ze ’ 





r over the rope as ne 


until he expressed himself satis- 


ime and went, 

ed with the “‘ exercise.”’ 
Repeatedly. afte rd hen o facarahia 
vepeatedly, alterwards, when a favorabie op 


portunity offered, he would say—‘‘ Come, Primus, 
whereat the negro 
Washington 


had exerted 


1 am in need of 
, 


exercise 
a id 


over the rope unti! 


would drive down the stake, 


would jump he 


himself to his content. 

On the second occasion, the great general was 
engaged in earnest consultation with Col. Picker- 
ng in his tent until after the night 


had fairly set 


n. Head-quarters were at a considerable dis- 
tance, and Washington signified his preference to 


staying with the colonel over night, provided he 
had a spare blank« tana traw 
Oh, yes,”’ said 


‘4 > me annealer . 
Primus, who was appealed to; 


d | 


Upon this assurance, 


“plenty of straw ar nkets—plenty.”? 


Washington continued his 


sonference with the colonel until it was time to 


retire to rest. Two humble beds were spread, 
side by side, in the tent, and the officers laid them- 
selves down, while Primus seemed to be busy 
with duties that required his attention before he 
himself could sleep. He worked, or appeared to 
work, until the breathing of the prostrate gentle- 
men satisfied him that they were sleeping; and 
then, seating himself on a box or stool, he leaned 
1is head on his hands to obtain such repose as so 
In the mid- 
He looke d 


sat. He 


nconvenient a position would allow. 
lle of the night Washington awoke. 


ubout, and descried the negro as he 


gazed at him awhile and then spoke. 
‘““Primus!"’ said he, calling; ‘‘ Primus 


Primus started up and rubbed his eyes. 
** What, general ?’’ said he. 
Washington rose up in his bed. ‘‘ Primus,”’ 


what did you mean by saying that you 


said he, 
had straw and blankets enough? Here you have 
given up your blanket and straw to me, that | 
may sleep comfortably, while you are obliged to 
sit through the night.’’ 

‘ It’s 
nothing. I’m well enough. Don’t trouble your- 


No 


‘*Tt’s nothing, general,’’ said Primus. 


eneral, but go to sleep again. 
} 


self about me, 


matter about me. ] sleep very cood.’’ 

‘* But it is matter—it is matter.’’ said Was 
ngion, earnestly. ‘**T eannot do it, Primus. li 
either is to sit up, I w But I think there is no 


need of either sitting up. ‘The blanket is wide 
enough for two. Come and lie down here with 
me.’’ 

**Oh, no, general!’’ said Primus, starting, 


and protesting ‘* No; let 


against the proposition. 


me sit here. I'll do very well en the stool.”’ 


“*T say, come and lie down here !’’ said Wash- 
ington, authoritatively. ‘*‘ There is room for both, 


and I insist upon it !”’ 


He threw open the blanket as he spoke, and 


m ved to one side ot the straw. Primus prolesse 8 


to have been exceedin rly shoc ked at the idea of 


same covering with the com- 


lying under the 
his tone was so resolute and 
He pre- 


pared himself, therefore, and laid himself down by 


mander-in-ch 


determ 


f, but 
ned that he could not hesitate. 


Washington; and on the same straw, and under 


the same blanket, the general and the negro serv- 


until morning. 
that tl 


holy moral. 


1is last incident conveys a high and 
It affords additional evidence, and 


that of the clearest nature, that the reverential 


admiration of the American people for their Wash- 
ington is not misplaced. He acted from that pure 
and deep-seated principle, that true nobility of 
character and self-respect, which enabled him to 
bear himself with lofty dignity in the presence of 
the proudest, and, at the same time, impelled him 
to respect the rights and sympathize with the 
sufierings of the humblest 

The 


ment, 


first anecdote, trifling as it is, is of mo- 


because so very little of a sportive nature 


has been connected with the records of Washing- 
ton. Few letters of this description have been 
found among his papers; and few anecdotes of 
him, of the kind, have been given to the public. 

letter, of ahumorous charac- 
the ILis- 
written by Washington in 1779. 
West Point, New 
tter was dated. Itnot 


iy to the simplicity ot 


A very interesting 
ter, was lately presented to New York 
torical Society, 
Head-quarters were then at 
York. at which place t ] 

ork, at which place the I 
only adds 


Was! 


cessitics an 


to the tes mo 


ingt but shows, also, the ne- 


on’s character, 
1 embarrassments of thetime. It will, 


und 


mubtedly, be circulated in the newspapers; but 
as many ol rs of the magazine I 1ay 
and I have been led, in 


connection with my subject, to speak of it, 











T ¢ ANNE=— 


transcribe it. It is superscribed, ‘‘ Dr. Cochrane, 
New Windsor.”’ 


‘West Point, Au’t 16th ’79 

‘“* Dear Doct. :—I have asked Mrs. Cochrane and 
Mrs. Livingston to dine with me to-morrow; but 
ought I not to apprise them of their fare ? As I hate 
deception, even where the imagination only is 
concerned, I will. 

‘It is needless to premise that my table is 
large enough to hold the ladies—of that they had 
ocular proof yesterday. ‘To say how it is usually 
covered is rather more essential, and this shall be 
the purport of my letter. 

‘* Since our arrival at this happy spot, we have 
had a ham (sometimes a shoulder) of bacon to grace 
the head of the table, a piece of roast beef adorns 


oY? 8 


TO 


Y GEORGE W 


re early buds, which in the sun 
Unfold, with Maydew overrun, 
Are likest thee, when I would throw 


Love's warmth upon the Long-ago 
How tender, through the mist of years, 
Each scene thou blest to me appears, 
As Time now adds that sotier hue 


Which shades the purple grapes with blue 


Methinks that now beside that stream 
We linger, where the lilies gleam— 

That stream wherein, one day of June, 
We sav to noon 


w the morning glide 


That vernal bank where, side by side, 
We 


A lovin 


saw each other iw the tide— 


coupie, seeming we, 


Where Love, unseen, made up the three 


That margin where the primrose stood, 
The earliest of the flowerhood, 
And in its eyes such beauty brought 


As thine from azure skies had caught 


And now a later memory yet 
ret 


Brings other charms I ne’er f 


The day we walked the shaded lane 


And told the old-love o'er again 
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SONNET. 


the foot, and a small dish of greens or beans (al- 
When 


the cook has a mind to cut a figure (and this, I 


most imperceptible) decorates the centre. 


presume, he will attempt to-morrow) we have two 
beefsteak pies, or dishes of crabs in addition, one on 
each side of the centre dish, dividing the space, 
and reducing the distance between dish and dish 
about six feet, which, without them, would be 
nearly twelve feet apart. 
“Of late, we had the surpassing luck to dis- 
cover that apples will make pies, and it’s a ques- 
tion if, amidst the violence of his efforts, we do not 
get one of apples, instead of having both of beef. 
‘* Tf the ladies can put up with such entertain- 
ment, and will submit to partake of it on plates, 
once tin, but now iron, (not become so by the labor 
of scouring,) I shall be happy to see them.”’ 





ANNE. 


That dusty day, when, through t 


We read the story of the flowers, 
And, homeward turning, saw appear 
The distant city, yet too near! 

Ah! thus, indeed, Life’s journey done, 
The goal we sou too soon is won! 
And oft we turn to sadly find 

The dearest scenes are left behind 


We turn from all that sad array 








Which tells of re October’s day, 
And, gazing backward o’er the route, 
We find our foot prints trodden out 


feet 1ide— 


Erased by 
By that vast, « 
Where Time subd 


In Earth’s ¢g 


of those more r 
amorous multitude 
Man 


Deathward caravan 


es ihe strite ot 


reat 


Not so thy pathway—now it lies 


Beneath the arch of brighter skies 


Oh, may thy morning pass to noon 


int leaves of June 


Among the tragr 


And, ere arrives thy twilight hour, 


hy fame shall soar above that power, 


———_—_==__———_ 4 » 


SONNET.—TO THE 


ladiator oak his limbs will bare 


rhe g 
For wrathtful strife with each fierce, wintry blast; 
And flinging 


Wails not a note o’er glories sered and past 


down the shreds of garbs once fair. 
rie towering with a scarred and naked brow, 


in great and calm reliance in his might, 


» storms that fain would bid him bow, 





And, breaking through all earthly bars, 
Shall leave thy name among the stars 
. "1 D ry ‘ - 
FALTERING SOUL. 
LI Ss 
And robes his form anew when o’er’s the fig 


Thus stand, thou Soul, amid the fitful dreams 


Reality’s despoiling blast has strewn 











Let not an easy grief gush forth in streams 
At hopes, though fair and fond, that fade so soc 
But, dauntless, wage each contest here below 


Triumphan 1 robes of angelic glow 








COTTAGE 








Fig 


—Is a very convenient washstand, in high 
ivor with the ladies. When not in use, the ba- 
sin is concealed by two box covers, which are 
hinged, and which openysand turn over when the 
stand is used, affording space for soap-holders, 
brush, trays, &c. There is a drawer below, with 
partitions for keeping these and various other arti- 


1 


les belonging to the toilette ; one partition hav- 


ng a flat board raised two inches from the bot- 


m ot the drawer, and being pierced with holes 





i }. A strong chair put together with mor. 
ce and tenon, 
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FURNITURE. 








<= < et 














c y 


for perfume bottles, &c. Below this drawer there 
is a deep cupboard with double doors. 
Fig. 2—Is atable for invalids, commonly called 
a bed-table, which is a very great convenience in 
sickness. ‘The top of this table is made to rise or 
fall at pleasure, by raising or lowering the upper 
part of the pillar a, which is perforated with holes 
at given distances, to admit the peg ¢, and which 
e 


works in a square groove in the centre of ti 


lower part. 


Fig. 4 

et ~ - 
——~, 
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{| 
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a 
be 
NS 
a 
Fig. 4. A comfortable easy chair, with stuffed 


sides and bottom, movable cushions and castors. 

















THE MONTHLY BOUQUET 











Al ND flowers—each seemi ne And in the gentle murmuring 
hat learn’d, by gazing on the sun The placid brooks and breezes bring 
To counterfeit his shining— We meet that place which Hope would {ling 
Within whose leaves the holy dew, Upon the troubled mind 
That falis trom heaven. hath won anew fina Peyre Din 
A glory, in declining 
We are intending to give, through the season of flow , 
Love's Janguage may be talked with thes« ers, a series of these Monthly Bouquets—each one 
I'o work our choicest sentences tne choice and arrangement of its beautiful blosson 
Nob ossoms cat e& meeter characteristic of the fee ings It expresses or the em 
Aud such being used in Eastern bowers tions it would excite. This month Hope predominates 
Young maids may wonder if the lowers as the presence ot the vowed re P and prero signifies 
Or meanings be the sweeter Whoever receives the “ Lady’s Book or June as 2 
Elizabeth B. Barrett present, may be encouraged by the thought that a kind 
warm heart is interested in the weltare o/ the receiver 
Bright June! amid thy fragrant bowers A bouquet of tural flowers, arranged in a simila 
O. deepening shades and full-blown flowers manner with tlie rraving, would expre sunilar ja 
A thousand charms we 1d guage 








THE WORK TABLE. 


COVER FOR TASSEL 


GPS 
5 LS, 


TA 
> 
sat 
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Maicrials—Raworth's crochet thread, No. 40; Penelope cro- 
chet No. 3 


Make a chain of forty stitches—join and work two 
rounds in single open crochet 

if round.—4 chain, 1 long; repeat 

ith rownd.—3 long, 5 chain, i long. 5 chain, 1 long, 5 
chain; repeat 

ith round —5 long worked in the last chain stitch, and 


over the 3 long stitches and in the first chain stitch, 5 


chain, 1 long, 5 chain, 1 long, 5 chain; repeat 
6th round.—7 long worked as in Sth round, 5 chain, 1 
long, 5 chain, 1 long, 5 chain; repeat 
7th round —9 long worked as betore, 5 chain, 1 long, 4 
chain, 1 long, 5 chain; repeal 
3th round.—11 long worked as before, 5 chain, 1 long, 
$3 chain, 1 long, 6 chain; repeat 
9th round.—13 long, 5chain, 1 long, 5chain; repeat. 
10th rownd.—15 long, 5 chain, 1 long, 5 chain; repeat 
11th round.—17 long, 5 chain, 1 long, 5 chain; repeat. 
12th round —15 long, 4 chain, 1 long, 3 chain, 1 long, 4 
ehain; repeat 
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OF WINDOW-BLIND 


13th round.—13 long, 5 chain, 1 long, 4 chain, 1 long, : 
chain; repeat 

14th round.—11 long, 7 chain, 1 long, 5 chain, 1 long 
7 chain; repeat. 

15th round.—9 long, 5 chain, 1 long worked in the cen- 


7 5 


tre stitch of the 7 chain, 5 chain, 1 long, 5 chain, 1 long 


5 chain, 1 long, 5 chain; repeat 

16th rownd.—7 long, 7 chain, 1 long, 5 chain, 1 iong 
chain, 1 long, 5 chain, 1 long, 5 chain, 1 long, 7 chain 
Tepeat. 

17th round —5 long. 3 chain, 1 long worked in the cen- 
tre stitch of 7 chain, 5 chain, 1 long. 5 chain, 1 long, 5 
chain, 1 long, 5 chain, 1 long, 5 chain, 1 long, 5 chaiu 
repeat 

18th round.—3 long. 5 chain, 1 long, 5 chain, 1 long, 
chain, 1 long. 5 chain, 1 long, 5 chain, 1 long, 5 chain 

19th round.—1 long, 7 chain; repeat all round. 

20th round.—1 long, 2 chain, miss 2; repeat all round 

2ist round.—3 plain, 9 chain, miss 5; repeat all roun 


22d round.—2 chain. 1 long, miss 1; repeat all round 
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Fi 1.—The front hair is arranged in smooth ban- in imitation pear As rie row ot e same beads 
! on the forehead, desce yf at each side so as passes along the ack part of the head ermingung 
n y to cover the ears. Tl yack hair is divided With the twists 
veral small twists, one of which is carried round Fig. 2 Mhis head ex its the side view of the « 
e head in the manner of a turbsn Below this twist fure ot which fig. | represents the front 
are three rows of fancy French beads, of a | e form, 
———S 
aa > y 
ro eS 
BY ROPBERT G. ALLISON 
THE seasons change from grave to gay, Thou art so fair, 
December frowns, and smiles bright May I none compare 
But though the seasons vary, With thee, my lovely Mary 
Faithful to thee 
I'll ever be I think of thee at opening day, 
My sweet. m ovely Ma Ateve when cometh twilight gray 
\ oO t ir 
Pr 3 ) yve, and con re ] or r 
What th ‘ ler be e I t 
W ‘ a To t Mary 
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B ever ca I i € pus life rit is our f Its culture i3 
t le ve tof its every faculty 
AMERICANS , ( t 1 right to e For its sre was life given 
pursuit o . ut | e it is We idd to its stature ¢ to . 
‘ ve mus ure ) ' rt ' t ra ' pure d bright i es to it » that 
: tranteed I t py es spi \ Knowledge—iIn & ‘ : 
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i youthiul vigor o i al Mansions t 3 l s short 1. The person who is Es 
and | ire | i é y gy Ww ) ( ) N ) ‘ mone is nr he ae 
once dw onea ul i ere closer in s i rto one who is ent and 1 k 
timacy with God i ‘ ar pare il saints t iis wealth were i 1 his " 
and es v inions, Jesus the Re- » Gather rom the treasures sat duals Gn iow ( 
i I : 
0 





from the deep, by diligent labor and research. Set them 
$ wels, that they be not lost, but be firmly fixed 1 
mind and become a part of the mind. Deduce them 
f ithe i ite conceptions of the n d Create em 
the exer se of the various fac es ofthe brain. Let 
o talent lie dormant. and time, the mec 1ofa ess- 
rs ill exertions. be improve » the utmost 
I ear 1 mind that all this self culture must be de- 
endenton? alg iness tor its effective power of doing 


ood If the heart is impure. unholy, knowledge will be 
perverted, used for selfish purposes l'o know the right 
and lo approve it, is of no acco t unless the fri 1 e 
followed. Conduct, and not theory, is the test of cha 
racter 

We find the following beautiful tribute to woman in a 
work recently published * Believing. as we do, that 
emale influence, thus exerted. is the true mission, w 
give the example and its results as better than a long 
discussion on the rights” or wrongs” of women.— 
The Rev. William Jay, of Bath, England, on the fiftieth 
anniversary of his ordination, gave his wife the fol- 
owing noble compliment Being presented by the la- 
cies otf his ce rregation With a purse containing L600 
after a few remarks, he turned to Mrs. Jay, and said— 
I take this purse, and present it to you, madam—to 

yu, madam, who have always kept my purse, and 
therefore it is that it has been so we kept Consider 
L entire sacred—for your pleasure, your use our 
service. ¥ r comfort I feel this to be unexpected by 
ou, but it is perfe y deserved. Mr. Chairman and 


Christian friends, I am sure there is not one here bu 
would acquiesce in this !f he knew the value of this f 
male, as a wife. for more than fifty years. I must me 
tion the obligation the public are under to her (if I hav 
been enabled to serve my generat and how mu¢ 
she has raised her sex in my estimation yw much my 
church and congregation owe to wa'chings over their 
pastor’s health, whom she has cheered under all his 
trials, and reminded of his duties, while she animated 








im in their performance; how ofien she has wiped the 
evening dews from his forehead, and freed him from 
terruptions and embarrassments, thathe might be free 
for his work How much, also do my family owe to 
her; and what reason have they to call her blessed 
She is, too. the mother of another mother in America 

ho has reared thirteen children, all of whom are walk 

ig with her in the way everlasting 

Prov xxxi., 10-12. 28.—Who can find a virtuous wo 
man? for her price is far above rubies. The heart of her 

awshband doth safely trust in her, so that he shall have 

»need of spoil, She will do him good, and not evil 
wll the days of her life. Her children rise up and call 





blessed; her husband also, and he praiseth her 


* “Scripture Illustrated.’ Harper & Brothers 


THE ALMOND BOUGH 


FROM LAMARTIN}I 
Beautifu ossc y Almond boug 
km em of na eauty art thou 
Lik ve bloom is gor 
Beto he s ero ath shone 
Whether I spare thee, or make thee " 
Round the dark locks « my love to tw 
Leaf after 4 ‘ away 
Just as our pleasures do day by day 
Vanishing s midst our vain regrets 
As one sun rises, anc r sets 
No flow'r zephyr kiss, as passing 








But sighs fiom its chalic Haste U enjoy 
Seize, the each ope y 1d ere it dies 
Snatch even from zephyr the lightsomest prize 
Ot each riper g bioom ex iust the perfume 
rhat must otherwise perish so soon 

On the cuest’s brow, see the morning flower 
Wither away ere the festa yur: 

The spring time, how flee g! | ter than they, 
Be auty and | isure are passing 

Passing away to retur o more, 

Een as all lovable things from of yore 


like thee 


Ah, that the fate « a ungs 


Were to die 


To CORRESPONDENTS The following articles are ac- 
cepted :—* To my Wi lhe Child and the Rainbow,” 
ro the Merrimack River Love's Song, Speak to 
vat Youth The Vale « Arms To Lizzie God 
ess you The Graves Fiowers Matrimonial 

















EDITORS’ 


. LATE EXPEDITION TO THE DEAD SEA 


Fdlited by Edward P. Montague. Carey & Hart Phila 
deiphia. This is an unpretending narrative, whose effect 
will be to create [fresh ankxiely to see the forthcoming 
work of Lieut. Lyneh. A large portion of the work is 
confiued to travels in various countries Everything 
couuected with this subject is now deeply esuing 





BOOK 


Reflections I love him yet rhe Bride of the Sun, 

Ruins ‘TF Auge Visi and A Good-bye 
Song.” 

W ave been o ed to defer ti ion of a 
lar ! oer ota es next month we shall reporton 
all we can pt. We repeat, that we do not name the 
rejected articies Many of these have merit to entitle 
hem to a place in the “ Book,” if we had room; but a 
we have not, we trust each author, afier waiting stz 
, t without seeing a ne e, will conclude his or her 
arucie is not wanted, and a copy has been kept, (as 
each writer should,) such article might be sent to some 
publication not so greatly favored with ge yntributors 
as is the **Lady’s Book 

Will A. 1} author of “The Three Calls,” ple ase 
favor us with her address. We have Springfield, but 
not the Siate—and there are so many Springhelds 

Will“G. DR.” let us know in plain prose and two 
line what article he refers to in his letter of two pages 

Love rhe poem must have bee st Can you 
not send us anot er copy 
TABLE 
+ 4 ae 
The book is in the usual beautiful style of these pub 
j ra 
AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND LETTERS By 
Caroline Fry J. W. Moore, Philadelphia. A work that 
will be hizhly acceptable to ail the admurers of this ad 
mira andy li is publ r in beautiful sty'e, and is 
full of interest 








436 GODEY’S 


MAGAZINE 


POEM; and Scenes from 


THE SPIRIT-WORLD—A 


Life of Christ By Joseph H Wrythes. One of the 
ymiost re irkable books of the season Chere is much 
mirable poetry init, and the author may be proud of 


osi'lo t will give him! erary world 


ARDI—AND A VOYAGE THITHER Ry Her 


man Melville H irper & Bree ers. New York he 


preface and dedication of these two volumes are not 
1¢ least meritorious portions of them The latter test- 
to the zooduess of the author’s hear and the former 











to the justness of his literary views. His previous vo- 
umes speak for his qualifications as an author. They 
are two of the most interes ooks of travel we have 
ever seen, and are wort! ya eg nt perusa rhey 
give us mo knowledge of Po eslun lite and cus- 
toms t lany work eXtant 

RURAL SPORTS i Tak By J B. Jones. Chas 
Marsha Philadelphia A poem of forty pages!—an 
undertaking that few menw ad be guilty of in these 
aays rhe author iS Deen s essiu 3 say- 
ing a good deal io m rhe s e and in the 
manner of Cra e. and almost ol qu eXe- 





euted. We doubt not 
eftrom his 
liucs 

ZOOLOGICAL RECREATIONS By W. J 


derip, Esy, F.R S.,&e. Lea & Blanchard, Philace 








phia. A book among a thousand—full of science. but 
arranged with the most consummate art, so as to be both 
useful and highly amusing lt is one of the few repu 
cations tl to be bought and read by every ody 
Its title indicates its character 

CELESTE—THE PIRATES DAUGHTER By 
Miss Eliza A. Dupuy s t & Ba rd, Cine ati 
and St. Louis. A national tale, by an author who is 
rapidly rising in the estimat o t y pu i 


and who is de 


CONFIDENTIAL DISCLOSURES 


serving of ene re 


OR, MEMOIRS 
OF MY YOUTH By Alphonse de Lamartive. D. Ap- 


pleton & Co., New York. George S Appleton, P ! 
phia A book that will be universally read ppt 
ciated, as everything from the peu of this au rmu 
be. It is a beautiful affair d Ung. as aulo 











Di iphies Of great Men always ar 

his volume is also published by the Harpers in ir 
uniform cheap style We give the preference. however 
to the Appletous, as to style and co enience. 

MITCHELL’S INTERMEDIATE GROGRAPHY 
Thomas, Cowperthwait& Co., Philadelphia. Oue of the 
est books of this sort we have ¢ r seen rhe whole 
science is so arranged simy 1a youngest 
child can master it. commend it with the utmost 
confidence to families and t rs 


FLORA'S INTERPRETER, AND FORTUNA FLO 





RA. By Mrs. Sarah Josepha Hale. B. B. Mussey & 
Co., Boston. This is a revised and enlarged edition of 
& word that has been extreme.y popular tor the last six 
e€ ears. Our coadjutor has been very rlunate in 
compiling a work at once useful and amusing. It is got 
up ina beautiful form and dress. and does great credit to 
the author and the publishers ‘The recent additions that 


have been made add greatly to the value of the book 


THE PRAIRIE FLOWER; OR, ADVENTURES 
IN THE FAR WEST Stratton 
& Barnard 


By Emerson Bennett 


Cincinnati and St Louis. We have noticed 


this book before in 


terms Of praise, al ad can on y an- 
nounce a second edition rhe author has been emi- 
nentiy successiul in a series o atioual tales, and will 
doubtless take a hizh posiion amo. g our writers of 
fiction 
ENDYMION—A TALE OF GREECE sy Henry 


B. irs Wm D Ticknor & Co, Boston We have 


AND 


heretofore read this work by piece-meal. and have beer 


de hted by the beauty of the versification and the per- 


fection of the rhythm We have just now read il entire 


and find it a poem perfect in alltts parts. We know ot no 
higher encomium, unless we say that we consider Il lar 
superior to that of Keats under the same ttle. 


By Rev. H 
America 
It is published by the Harpers 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 

Hastings Weld. This most beautiful of all 
books is just concluded 
of New York,in a sty that has never been excelled 


umbers form a volume of convenient size 


v is worth five times the price asked fo 
WHItis NEW ILLUSTRATED MELODEON 
SONG BOOK Long & Brother, New York. T. B Pe 


1, Philadelphia 


al which 











TUE AMERICAN JOE MILLER. Same publishers 

‘Two very amusing books. The first will set up a 

and of Ethiopian Serenaders in the country, which wi 
answer them “for one week longer,” and, “by parucular 
desire, another week,” as long as they choose to ri 
the changes The second is one of ie best printed and 
illustrated works we have seen for some time; and - 
though we recognize some Of our ancient friend’s jokes 
the most of them are new 

TiiEK MAN MADE OF MONEY. By Douglas Jer- 
rold. Carey & Hart, Philadelphia. What an admirable 
vork! The lesson conveyed so adroitly There is 
more merit in this litte book than in one half of Dick 
eus’ Christmas stories. Jerrold is an admirabie writer 

ELLEN WAREHAM; OR, LOVE AND DUTY 
By Ellen Pickering. T. B. Peterson, Philadelphia. This 
s another thr g novel from the never-tiring and eve 
| sng pen of this talented lady No other recom- 
mendation is necessary than to say thai“ Elien Ware- 
hum” is by the author ot * rhe Orphan Niece,” * Poor 
( . * Agnes,” and “ Nan Darre 


MORDAUNT HALL; OR, A SEPTEMBER NIGHT 
York. Lindsay & Bi: 
ing melancholy. | 
I'wo Old Men’s 








Tales,” one « 





our languace, an 


iam.’ We can only recommend its perusa An\ 
i 


1 of its plot or characters would be deducting from 


erest it inspires from the first page to the last 











ri CHILDS FIRST BOOK OF GEOGRAPITY 
G Eliot & Co This book might be termed Geo 
iphy made easy, or pleasing it is y made so 
> excellent litle book. fhe maps are so wel! exe- 
cuted and divided, and the principles laid down so plan 
th ley are comprehensive to the most youthful mind 
rhe catalogue of Messrs. G. & E. con a list o 
most expensive as well as useful and cheap bool 
THE LADIES’ WORK-TABLE BOUK B. Pe 








ade: phia se every person to whom 


Phi Wea 


he Lady's Book has givena 





iste for the work-tabie, 


purchase this boon They will find in it a source of 


formation that is useful, and at the same time, productive 


of much pleasure g 


Itis very well got up, and abounds 


in engravings illustrative of the various stitches in those 
and fas! 

THE COTTAGE 
Walter Elder 


little volume contains practical! 


usefu wonavie employments 
GARDEN OF AMERICA. By 
Moss & Phi lad This 


directions for the culture 


Brother, phia 


of flowers, fruits, and vegetables, the natures and 


provement of soils, manures and their application 


wounds, diseases, and cures, monthly ¢ 


Liendar, insects 


bota etc It is the production of an experience 





I 


practical gardener, and is written in a style charming 


} 


simple and lucid. tis a work long needed, and we take 
It is 


great pleasure in recommending it beautifully 


" } vy) | . , . © " ' 
published. Copiesa also bound to send! 





y mail—price 


only fifty cents— postage six cents 
































EDIT RS 

THE CAXTONS: A FAMILY PICTURE. By 8 
FE. Bulwer Lytton. In our judgment, the best pr ction 
of Bulwer’s mind and per The style vhat 
Sterne-ish tread the heros adv s 
“ out ih um Shandy; it the siory is 
eutl y diff are nume passages of ex- 
quisite beauty Everybody will read it, of 





course 
BLANCHE 
(R THE Lith 


SEPTEM- 
b. Peter- 


BRANDYWINE; OR 


By George Lipy ird r 


OF 





sou, Philadelphia. One of best books ever written 
y this author, and that displays his peculiar genius to 
t est advantage. It is too well known already to 
eed encomium, and we can only wish e | isher 


his new edition 


POCKET 


success with 


WASHING PONLAN COMPANION. M 









EK. Harmstead, Philadelphia. It con s a choice col- 
ection of Temperance Songs, &« It wi t ind 
peculiar uselul to the various societies of e pres t 
day, though got up d ¢ the Washingtonian excite- 
ment. It coutains both words and music, suitable for all 
occasions and circumstances 

ROLAND CASHEL. By Charles Lever. Harper & 
Brothers, New York. We have not 7 this work yet 
‘ we lav re ed 0 y it first par v0 il ire 
t y tired of ese serial publications, It must e 
good, however, if the author’s previous eiforis a my 


riterion 
HISTORY ENGLAND 


FROM 


OF 


rHE Act 


Thomas Ba gto 








SION OF J gton M , 

ay Vols. 1 and 2—8vo E. H. Butler & Co., P ide 

I ’ We elieve there are now five editions of s 

work published in the United States—two in Philadel- 

phia, two in New York, and one in Bosion rhe edition 
ove named purports to be an exact reprint of the Lon- 

dou edition, is in large type,on beautiful paper, and 





wiihal, is sold for a dollara volume—cheaper, when we 
regard the elegance of the volumes an t cheap 
venty-five centeditions. The first volume is embellish- 
i with an elegant portrait, in stipple style of engraving 
from a drawing made in 1834; and another portrait is 
promised for the third volume, from a drawing made this 


year 


EIGHTEEN HUNDRED AND TWELVE 1 His- 


torical Romance. By Lewis Relistab. Stringer & Town- 
send, New York r. B. Peterson, Philadelphia This 
very wreeable work—in which the history, apart from 
the story. is strictly fo lowed, embraces one of * most 


eventful circumstances in the life of Napoleon he in- 
ision and retreat from Russia. This great event is 
sufiecientiy romantic of itsel put in this work. inter 





spersed as itis by a sprinkling of romance, it 


doubly so. It is a deeply interesting story. This 





is another instance of the cheapness of 








1e day—317 closely printed pages for fifiy cents 
KING CHARLES THE SECOND. Harper & Bro- 
thers, New York. Linds & Blakiston, Philadelphia 





Another edition of this beautuful work, by Jacob Abbott. 
It is free from the impurities that characterized the reign 
thereiore a that 


the hands of the younger bran« 


of thts licentious monarch, and work 


may be placed in hes of 


a family. Itis one of the neatest editions produced by 


is house. Beautiful engravings abound throughout 





u 
the work 

AGNES MORRIS; 
MESTIC LIFE 
with the advantage of good print and paper 


OR, THE 


Same publishers 


HEROINES OF DO- 
A beautifu 
What a 


artment 


story, 





revolution has taken place in the publishing de 


lately Instead of the half-worn type and brown paper, 


we now have pure white paper and clear bo!d type 


13 


< é is } 1e {¢ ‘ yr new | ce e 
} , . 3 No. 19 7 str ' 

I j la vords | W. ¢ I 
ma nus CS. W. ¢ ver It is a scienul piece 
and a vod stu 

7 Ss Bla 1!) xnand H i r 
, 1 I'wo songs of " Moravia s rers, 
ass by Miss Lovarney They are embellished with 
a i fu Av containing ports $ d good 
ones) ot se ce led si rs Bot ire eu l 
pi s 

Redow Redowa Polka~as dance Cevrite 

rw y Pedro Dannas. A good and easy 

study 

R 1 and ( a Verdi's OF; il li \r- 
ranged 4. Lecarpen r his w be va able ad- 
diuon to musica raries ol both rnd 











South Ni i street, the following, vi 

Fa hirs a i Guitar by Edward P 

Capri \ \. Goria A wi d bea i 
t vi i t isle! ma er some ¢ es i 3 
are ex site 

Sous 1 Ss R Vals t Fred. Burgmuller 
An eleganta SClE fie production. as are ali those of 
this composer 

Récréations pour le} urdes A pulaires en Rone 
lea I t part f n if the most 
pol r airs 1s ite arranged in a pleasing 
s 1 rm i cr i stucy 

From FE. Ferret & Co, No. 40 South Fighth street, we 








i 
ful mus com s 

Whatcana} ido? Wordsby our amiable 

ule 1 cotempora Mr. Fitzgerald, of the 
liem mus \I is Keller. It is, of course, a 
gem 

Slee] I Bells A Ballad, composed by Miss 
A. Hammond \ iing song that will do the fair 
i ‘ s credit 

l Ved a ( Susanna—two of the prettiest of 
t I pian Melo arranged for the piano. The 
ilier ils0 | is i Quickstep 

Ka ka P t—by Strauss—as played by the Ger- 
mania ¢ | y r who have heard it will, o 
course, Wish to possess a copy 

Le T lo—by H.R *n. A piece which, when 
| ed mo t effective Ji is an ad- 
mira ly 

We have re ved ym Messrs. Lee & Walker, No 
162 ¢ stiut s following new pieces, and can 
recom i them confidently to our musical friends, 
who w l »hnda e new store of these gentiemen 
eve! g \ lesire in the shape of music and 
instrum s, a urlicularly attenuve and gentlemanly 





Barbier de 
and 


Rossint le 


Opéra de 





Rosselen Seventeen pages, 
most fastidious 
Les Idéales \ 1 n 1? 
de Jenny Lind. Par Charle 
Les A eu Vari ns 


“ Love Not Par 


ausantes surla Polka Farx rile 
And 


antes sur le théme 


« Grobe 
Bri 


Charles Grobe 


favort 


Two elegant pieces 


by this favorite author, who is daily rising to the highest 
eminence in his profession 

Les Bords du Danube. Par Gustave Blessner. A set 
oi m 1 dri‘'es 











MAGAZIN 


I Polka By C. I x Too popular to 
I 1 no One Polkas ever written 

Dear Mar Polka By Ma Keller 

Indey lent Band A ty Jos Souers 


A very fine 


Writ- 
Romeo 


tzhoover 





If I tell th w dear t spirit thou art. By John A 
Janke 
i 1 ings D Aw Words by Geo P. 
Morris, adapted to a popular Polka melody by W. J. 
Lem mi 
WW r eternal worlds I r. A-sacred song, by L. 
That r 
Mu Southern H Wi I J. W. Watson for 
John Ba und by him dedicated his southern friends 
Musie composed | .T.3.8 va th a likeness 
Johnst & Co., Six stree ) Chestnu 
I Ss song has ir r t, from the circum- 
stan under which vas composed Mr. S. was sit- 
t atay oa Ww day s dea when these 
words pia et pro 1 he sang it to 
iis autifu Prof. I ik, pleased with its sweet- 
ess, wrote as hes t production of this gifted 
man 
We vo m i 8 he French poem 
= i la i J I ire by the author 


WITHERED LEAF. 


F Poor wither lea 20 DI 
Torn from the parent tree 
Pray me where the wings of air 


Are swiftly hurrying thee?” 
relgolea ol le 

I remember we 

That t 


Which sustained my being transient, 


» oak so brave and ancient 


YVielded to the tempest’s sway, 
And my form was borne away 
Now ['m wafied 

Or ne zey ivr s ge tle breath, 
From the 


From the 


forest green to the 





mount to the 














I know not where on w gs of air 
My rapid course is tending; 
I only know that where I go 
All earthly t ire wending 
Yet I neither fear nor m 
Though I know not whither borne 
With my fate y should lq rel! 
*Tis the fate of all below 
Of the ro eaf and the la 
I but go wher ltl s go 
The other translation— 
Poor withered leaf, torn from the bough, 
Pray tell me whither goest thou? 
I know not: I can only 
How the old parent oak 
That once sustained my being well, 
Beneath the tempest broke 
And since that day I'm borne away 


By zephyr mild or north-wind wild 
From the forest to the plain, 
From the mount to vale below 
Void of fear and void of pain 
G —( Ik v- 





Where go the e rose— 
Ay, where all that’s earthly goes 
We have received the following translations of 
Spanish ballad, “FE! Pescador,” published in the 
number. It will be perceived that they e from 





Broome family 


THE FISHERMAN.—IDYL. 





By Ocean's margin straying, 
A fisherman alone, 
Sang thus in saucy tone, 


Against Love's 


- Hope not, faise 


iveighing 


ruie i 





to move 
This heart. or bend this knee ; 
My net 


My skifl 


smy wealth shall be, 


mine only love 
“ When some poor fish I see 
I say, 


oT t that dav bv d 
Tis thus that, day by day, 


Fall in the nets 


Love sets his snares for 


But fetterless I rove, 





Proud traitor. | the sea 
My nets my wealth sha 1, 
My skiif mine only love 


“T saw, by her forsaken, 
Nerina’s 
And 


Saw I frail 


hy 
over roam, 
ne’er on ocean’s foam 
boat so shake! 
But the traitor vainly strove 
To fix his yoke on me 


My nets my wealth shall 


My 


be, 


iove 


mine only 


skill 


Fair Sylvia, in her pride, 


Now moves the beach along, 
And lists the fisher’s song, 
That Love and her defied: 
‘Ne’er master shalt thou prove 
Within this bosom free, 
My nets my wealth shall be, 


My skiif my only love.” 


One g! 


Quick proves his heart’s undoing; 


ance from Sylvia's eyes 





The song no more pursuing, 

: 
He turns his words to sighs 
“ Naught can my chains remove— 
to skill, 
I rebel 


reign of 


To nets, farewell! 
No more w 


Against the 


GrEoRGE BROOME. 


TRANSLATION OF IDYL 


stretched beside t 


ARRIAZA’S 





Idly 1e sea, 
A fisherman in wanton glee, 
As the rock the 


Thus derided 


wave repels, 
Cupid’s spells: 
as Hope not, traitor, e er to see 
A vassal to thy power in me; 


For my bark ’s my only treasure, 


And my nets my only pleasure. 


would bind, 





With his chain, my care 


Sut 


ess mind ;’ 


traitor, I will never prove, 


On this shore, a slave to Love; 





For my 
And 


ark ’s my only treasure, 


my nets my only pleasure. 


























I saw Nerina’s lover p — 
Slighted, scor !, depressed rey ing; 
Never skill upon the sea 
So tossed wind and wave as he 
Is s the law, is this the rod, 
Oilered to me ou traitor God? 
No! my bark’s my only treasure, 
And my nets my oniy pleasure 
His wanton song, in accents sweet 
rraitor, all thy power I brave— 
Never w I prove thy slave; 
For my bark ’s my only treasure, 
And my nets my only pleasure 
From Sy rsevye the giances dart 
And melt at once the songster’s heart; 
Once mo 1e Wanton stra e tries, 
Bu ery word is drow in signs 
Poor fis rman, too stre g e spe ; 
Farew o ba ) ire we 
For ‘ 8 “tless sea 
V Sais ¢ ) i piit . t 
J. BROOME 
T Broome m s compliments to the fair trans- 
ator ¢ La Feu Ni y her to try this 
a 1 r Ar Her ins ( ind imitation 
of t Fi ) i ‘ so much pleasure 
that they a s “ prov is successtu 1 this 
Tue JUNE » 2 OF ¢ s Lavy’s 
pres t t ) l ethe ve j 1 we have no 
sitatio s itwe have Keptour] ed faith 


lave others done so? Not one of them. We give four 


steel engravings in this number, and a lot of others 
The next r commences a new volume, and we 
promise that it sha e better than this As the public 
have trusted us so far we ask their further credence 


We never yet have deceived them, and we never will 


Correction.—In an article describing the Mariners’ 





Church, number, we are made to say that the 


entrance in fresco was executed by Messrs. H. & O 
Filolet. It should be H. & Otto Ficht. 





Tue Bor r oF THE Montu.—This is a very pretty 





tyle of illustration, and we know our fair readers will 
appreciate it 

We have receiv i very interesting letter from New- 
vuurg about th Het Women of America,’ which 
w ave sent to Mrs. Ellet 

The continued ess of Grace Greenwood will ac- 
count for the non-appearance of an article from her pen 


We trust she may soon be restored to health 


To “S.T. W..” of Centreville, Md., and “G. E. J.,” oi 
New Wakefield, Ala., we retarn our thanks for their 


true nobility of sou It would be a happy day for pub- 
lishers if all subscribers were of their opinion. 


Pins?’—A great deal 





WHAT BECOMES OF THE of cu- 


riosity has lately been excited upon this all-absorbing 
subiect Now, we will give the handsomest bou juet 
that can be prepared, for the best essay on this subject, 


he pen of some oi our fair correspondents 


trom 
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Cozzens’ Hotei at West Point, N. Y —This is to 





be the great resort for the fashionable world Ss sum- 
mer Its commanding and picturesque s ition, it 
proximity to the cadets’ head-quarters, its ea cess 
and its noble hos N ive it a preference over ail othe 
places of public resort. Cozzens has not mis-spent his 
time since he th American, but has been | king up 
information dally expect to s this summera 
house filled with the best company, and at e sprea 
with luxuries and new appliances that wiil outvie the 
board of any New York alderman or member of the 
‘upperiten.” JF Ponche Romain et la Sa le Pois- 
st 

We give in this mber a “ View from West Point 
which was taken trom the situation in which the hote 
ow sta s Our ea rs Will at once perceive the 
beautiful prospect commands 


We extract the following from an English publica- 


























i oO r water (or dissolve a stone of atum 
in a gallon ot nling water Setin a metal pan over 
the hire toratewn ites, then putitinto astone jar. Have 
ready a iskel mac {i wire le a strong ‘ te Silk 
thread to the indie, and place a stick across the Jar 
suspend the basket in the jar by tying the thread to th 
stick, set it in a cool place, and letit rema pertectly 
still for twenty I urs If it is not thick enoug! 
when remove bo the solution agai a ya ttle 
more alum, and re ace the basket as betore put the 
second time, wait uut the alum and uler are nearly 
cold before you suspe the basket. Take care 
basket is not too near the bottom or sid the 
wire must be g tree trom rust, or the aium 
a bad color It is a I ovement to twist white 
neatly round the wire; or—if a pink tin is wanted—t 
substituting pink wool, a pretty effect is produced. Be 
sure that the so on is at ieast three inches above the 


handle oi the basket 


ttention to the advertisement 


We beg leave to calla 
on our cover of this month—*The Spirit World, and 
Scenes from the Life of Christ.” It is a work of extra- 


ordinary merit, and has received the favorable notice ot 


the whole of the newsy 





r press 


A new Errort.—We take great pleasure in informing 


the readers of the “ Book” that we have sent our cele- 


brated artist, W 


from the capitals of that country the most celebrated 


E. Tucker, Esq., to Europe, t 


gather 


gems of arttoen ve for our work His stay will be 





somewhat protracted, but we shall receive by the steam- 


ers the different works from his hands. As fast as re- 


ceived, they will be produced—another evidence of our 


intention to make the Lady’s Book the first work of the 


kind in this or any other country 


We have n 
Dollar Newspaper, two of Dickens’ Christmas storie 


yw published in two numbers of our Lady’s 


entire. We shail from time to time throughout the year 


give the whole of them. 


With the July number, we shall commence printing 


40,000 copies of the Lady’s Book, an edition unprece- 


We hops 
1 i 


i to supply the demand 


dented either in this or any otl 


er country 


with that number to be ¢ 





which is constantly increasing und for which we return 


our grateful thanks to a discriminating pubii 





;ODEY’S MAGAZINE 


Buckeyetown is informed that his name 


sa@siamiliar to us as our own which argues that he 
must be one of the oldest s scr ri We esteem the 
omp lime igh rhe p c do appreciate our efforts 
isis evide a y a sulbsc plc ist lurger tha 1 Lhe 
oller m azines u | 


DESCRIPTION OF THE FASHION PLATE. 





Fi l -Walking dress of green glacé silk. The 
ekir juite so full as the past season, and quite plain 
jiu irou the trout breadth torming also a part of the cor- 
suge Futied silk buttons, graduating in size, close the 
dress from the throattothe hem. The trimming is quilled 

on of the same hue as the dress, with @ light leather 

r pearl ¢ t ihe same is on e sleeves A sma 
I i embroidered collar, with undersieeves to match 
‘ p cottage oO t immed with thick rose-colored 
' on. and asma juetot spring flowers surrounded 

green foliage rh im of the bonnetis lined with 

. 

It “lt — Carriage dress of } K grennadine ery tu 
over t siip ¢ ice silk “ 1 Ww 1 it vaist and 
sleeves are also lined he corsa Ss an euurely new 
style now quile In vogue Ihe rim which Is 
piaited ribbon, crosses quite to the etl, and descends to 
he hem ou the same side o he ront breadth This is 
olnected to by some vivi Lo side iwkward air 
to the figure; but we do not perceive this and like it for 

1 novelty Undersieeves of plain muslin, chemisette 
oO he same. coming ciose around the throat A belt and 
golden buckle fastening to the |e Bonnet of pink silk, 

ruds of white ribbon inside the m. Scart or shawl 
o! rich Brussels lace 


CHIT-CHAT UPON PHILADELPHIA FASHIONS 
FOR JUNE 


Straw bonnets of every variety are the order of the 


to the deli- 


Varie- 


or some ume past 


day, from the coarse straws an inch in width 


eate gimps Unat look like lace more than straw 


vaulted straws are worn more than 


There is a pretty gimp, white, with violet threads 


The 


running through ut, and others with green Lyon- 


ese are somewhal in vogue, but have a heavy, uncom- 


ortable look for this season, though we enough in 


spring. Coarse mouse colored straws are very pretty, 


bul very common -O much the ra that they are out ol 


he fashion They are usually trimmed with decided 
blue, pink, or green ribbon For half mourning they 
are pretily trimmed with white satin ribbon, and lined 


with white silk. Ina still deeper dress, black ribbon is 


used 
bonnets are of 


Mourning drawn crape, trimmed with 


which is anewa Tarleton bonnet 


d 
elderly people, their place being taken by full caps of 


ucie 


crape mbbon 





caps are nearly out of date, except for widows : 





black or white tulle; black face trimming is quite uni 


versaily worn by those whose faces can bear the severe 
siyie, all absence Ol ali Color and, by the way, few can 


do this toadvantage However, m any imagine they can, 
which answers the same purpose 

Phe styles given in our plate this month are among the 
prettiest for dresses here is another, in which there 
s a kind of double skirt, for street or carriage dresses 
The dress is lined with paper muslin, which has a facing 
of tLe silk eightinches in depth. Just over thiscomes the 
real skirt, the edge of which is scolloped and bound; it 
does not meet at the waist, but falls a little one side over 
a plain breadth faced up the lining. This has exactly 


she eilect of a tunic. Plain waists are still the rage, 


’ 





AND LADY 3 BOOK. 

there being two seams each side Sleeves 
are mostly plain, or slightly full, with a band at the 
wrist Belts are universally worn—some have them set 
Into the dress, 

Ma is are trimmed with almost anything but 
fring bir els luce is,as ever, ti most gracetul finish, 
Qthers are just terminated in broad scollops, or edged 

iar ou of the same, and a cont sting color. 





Rutfles of the silk, edged with narrow ribbon, are some- 


times seen, and headed with rows of silk braid half an 


neh apart neater style is four or five sma l 





folds over a trimming of 





reach other, thus tormin 





two Lik Sin width Small ro a. or square collars are 
worn on som where the i comes ciose to the 
throat. Light siiks are worn as material, in preierence 


ETIQUETTE OF TROUSSEAU., 
No. 3 


We have now come to that subject which is said to 


é rss the thoughts of a you ady trom the time she 
comes out until she is married. The choice of a wed- 
ding dress! 

Custom. from time immemorial, has decided on white 


as its proper hue, emblematic of the freshness and purity 


1 Now and then a fashion of light silks or 


of girihoor 


satins comes in vogue, bul is not ge adopted, 


*raily 


White, then, let it be, if it is muslin of the 





pretly country gir who needs no foreign ornament, or 
the satin and Brussels lace. or the silver brocade of a 
Parisian countess. This, be itunderstood, if one is mar- 
ried at home Or ite, it has been quite common to be 


i 


married in a traveling dress. and have the same tears 


shed tor the ceremony among the bride’s {rie nds. answer 


for the partung A bridal tour being considered by some 
indies quile @s lidcispe nsabie as a wedding ring 

If a traveling dress be worn, our advice is let it be as 
plain as possible. Let noth bespeak the bride to the 


careless eyes of strangers, and thus provoke ill-natured 
remark, or undue attention. Avoid, by all means, 
white veils and gloves, after the ceremony is once over 


We heard recently of a gentleman who traveled, 


k vest and neck- 


have 


the day of his marriage, in a white si 


cloth; of course, he was set down by those who met 


him asa fop or a fool, and the lady was pitied accord- 


ingly But it was hardly worse than the veil and gloves, 


which are not so uncommon Stone colored merinos, if 


the weather be cool. or linen popiins, if in summer, are, 


according to the present style, the most suitable mate- 


ars and cutis, that can be re- 


riais; with piain linen co 


moved at pleasure And while we are on this subject, 


let us give a word of caution to those of our young 


Do not 


act as if it was something 


bridal journey. 


friends who are anticipating a 


be over fond before people, or 





strange to be addressed as Mrs. There are always 





who have nothing better to do than 


plenty ot people 
watch their fellow travelers, and who make it a point to 


discern atonce * whether there are any brides on board.” 
The 


made acquainted with it, and the result is incessant and 


fact once ascertained, eve ry one within reach is 


annoying altention the rest of the journey Just Iry tobe 


perfectly natural. Address your husband as Mr. —— 


before others, and do not venture on “my dear,” or “ my 


love,” until you have been some weeks a wife at least. 


It also sounds disrespectful to abbreviate the first name, 





and cal! “ Tom,” or * Joe,’ the length of the ladies’ cabin. 








“As silly as a newly married couple $ a comparison 


that often has too much truth in it 


After being thus oracular, we must defer the rest of our 


discourse to another month. 











THE SATURDAY GAZETTE, 
ENLARGED TO MAMMOTH SIZE, 


And now containing more Literary and News Matter than any Cotemporary in the U. States. 






MOST CONTAINING 


AMERICAN ONE HALF 
OF THE MORE 


THAN MOST. 
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It is admitted, on all hands, to contain the best literary matter of any cotemporary, the contents being 


chiefly on1tGINAL, and by the most celebrated American authors, Male and Female. In addition, it always has 
the choicest selections from the foreign magazines. 


A FAMILY JOURNAL. 


A high tone of morals characterizes the paper, the editors seeking to instruct as well as to amuse. The 
addition of a female editor is a new enterprise, and enables this paper to excel as a family one. Descriptions 
of the latest fashions, of new household rece ipts, and of other things interesting to the sex, are weekly found 
in our columns. The department for children is pronounced by the press to be unequaled. In short, every 
member of the family will find something to delight him or her in the Gazette. 


r ’ T . y ’ La kl ‘ yom 
THE NEWS DEPARTMENT. 

Great care is observed in collecting the news of the week, so that every item of importance is chronicled. 
Nothing partisan or sectarian is ever admitted into our columns. News by the telegraph, from all quarters ot 
the Union, is inserted up to the moment of going to press. 

r a.m ‘ ‘ y mn ‘ yr 
MARKETS, AGRICULTURE, ETC. 

The latest markets of stocks, provisions, cattle, &c., are prepared weekly for the Gazette, by a competent 
hand, with the prices of flour, &c., at the various marts of the Union. A column is also devoted to agricul- 
ture; and this department is under the charge of a practical farmer. 


BNGRAVINGS AND PORTEAITS. 
I!lustrations of origina! stories, novels, &e.—portraits of distinguished individuals—engravings of interesting 
events, &c. &c., are weekly inserted in the Gazette. 


TERMS. 


One copy per annum, - - 7 - $ 2 00 | Thirteen copies and one to agent, or getter- 
Four copies “< - - - - 5 00 up of the club) - . - - - $15 00 
Nine copies 6¢ - - - - 10 00 | Twenty copies (and one to agent, or getter-up 


| of the club - - - - - 20 00 
Address, post paid, CUMMINGS & PETERSON, 
No. 46 South Third street, Phila Iphia. 


N. B.—Any person desirous of receiving a copy of ** Tut Mammorn GAZzerTre,”’ as a specimen, can be 
accommodated by notifying the publishers by letter, post PAID. 

XP? Editors copying the above, or who will give a fair notice of the paper, and insert our list of terms in 
their editorial columns, shall be entitled to an exchange. Such as are already entitled to an exchange for the 
current year, shall] receive our thanks. 


‘¢ Tne SaturpDay GAzetTTre.—This is now the largest public journal in the United States. It contains thirty- 
six columns of ordinary width, and of great length—each measuring two feet and a quarter. The printing is 
clear and beautiful, and the ornaments appropriate and symmetrical.’ —Litchfield Republican. 

** THe SaturDAY Gazette, the best of the Philadelphia Weeklies, has been enlarged to a mammoth size.”’— 
Glen’s Falls Republican. 

‘© We think the Saturday Gazette contains the most valuable reading matter of all the Philadelphia literary 
papers, and we heartily wish its conductors the success they have so well deserved.*°—Essexr Co. Republican. 

‘* THe SaturDAY GAZETTE contains more matter than any other weekly paper published in the country..°— 
Gospel Banner, Me. 


** Neat’s Gazette is the best literary paper in the world.°—Adrian Watchman, 
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DEVOTED TO 


Be This Pape rnow contat 


ATTY, PURE LITERATURE, 








cant EVENING POST. 


MAMMOTH PAPER. 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
ULTURE, SCIENCE, ART AND AMUSEMEN'I 
ns from one fourth to one-h If more than the generality of Two Dollar <2 
( uly Weeklies. 


J. Ravard Taylor. Grace ¢ vood. TS Ar ir. & rer t rre ( ! «tothe Post VW x etto publish 
2 few months. a t y Mr. Ar ' I ( 1 Su I oa pveletie by R. Phipps, sg 
calle Henne I ‘ we ] 1 
Nearly every w \ ‘ portraits, or pictures, are laid be re the readers of the Post. 
TERMS T erms to ubseribers are S32 pera i i $ ot paid in advance For i 
adva I - 
rERMS TO CLUBS.—I m i mmber w 1 to take a fir r, butt 8 
g h eu “ e toilow . i r ( » ve i oO r 
in i ¢ i ry t pe t 
r "4 . . ° : ° ° bp t im 
bu t etter-up Pi e o o e lo 00 
1 n t ’ i erup ot the elt ) - e - - ] } 
"Twe y = (a ome or the getter up of the club.) ° ° ° ~ bY, 4) 
ONE COPY of the Saturday Evening Post and ONE of e:ther Godey’s Lady’s Book or Graham's Magazine, for 


FOUR DOLLARS 
rhe money tor clubs nu 


arge, a drait shouid be prot 


17 Ea 


eolumns. Shaiibe enthhed to anexchange 


our thanks 


N.bB Any person ce 
publishers by letter, post-paid 


irous ¢ 


DEACON & 


tors copying the above 


always sent in ad ince. Su ny Sp ns moey be sent at our risk When the sum is 


Th aie street, » Phila Jelphia. 


ir editorial 


P ki TE RSON, 66 


or who w ive a tuir ) the iper, with a list ¢ i rms.in the 


Such as are already eutitied to an eXchange tor the Current year, shallrecetve 


} 


yf receiving a copy of the POST as a sample, can be accommodated by notifying the 


OPINIONS OF THE 


PRESS. 


Tue Satrrrpay Post —We have to congratulate our friends Edmund Deacon & Henry Peterson. upon the elegant 
appearance o wire ir paper. whit Lis how the very pens ut erTrary weeklies I ilerary reputati 1orine 
Saturday Postis widely know! il re t is sten yi si I r « \ es for its 
suc s r we think tt has done? oward ¢ iw th iste f newspaper readt pe / North American 

Tue Saturpay Evenine Post is now paper of . il comes u r our observation Franklin Dem 

lhe original and selected art of the Posr are nerally be han those in any her paper It any of our readers 
wish the st general weekly in ry, we say subseribe tor the Pos Syracuse D i 

The Post may justly be ca he handsomest, best and cheapest paper in the United States Niagara Iris 

The Post always ranked among the best family newspapers of the country, and now that it is decidedly the largest 


and most handsome, wil! 


soon take the lead oi 


ils cotemporarices Reading Gazette. 


NEWS, 
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THE LADY’S DOLLAR NEWSPAPER. 


EDITED BY FANNY LINTON, “ONE OF OUR CONTRIBUTORS.” 

This Ladies’ paper is published twice a month, and contains as much reading in two numbers as a forty- 
eight page magazine. It is given gratis to $3 subscribers to the Lady’s Book. The publication of entire 
English Annuals is now going on. Now is the time to subscribe. 

A new Novel by Lady Blessington, written for the London Lady’s Dollar Newspaper, will be commenced 
as soon as we get through the Annuals. There is no paper offers so much good reading and so appropriate 
for ladies as Fanny Linton’s Lady’s Dollar Newspaper. One copy one year, $1—six copies, $5. Address 

L. A..GODEY, Philadelphia. 
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TERMS OF GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK—CASH IN ADVANCE. 


For Three Dollars we will send the Lady’s Book, containing more reading than any other monthly, and the 
Lady’s Dollar Newspaper, published twice a month, which contains as much reading as any of the $3 peri- 
odicals of the day—making three publications in one month—or, if preferred to the newspaper, we will 
send Miss Leslie’s Novel of Amelia, and any three of Mrs. Grey’s or Miss Pickering’s popular novels. 

For Five Dollars we will send two copies of the Lady’s Book, and a set of plates to each subscriber. 

For Ten Dollars we will send tive copies of the Lady’s Book, and a copy to the person sending the Club, 
and a set of plates to each. 

For Twenty Dollars, eleven copies of the Book, and a set of plates to each subscriber, and a copy of the 
Book and a set of plates to the person sending the Club. 

For One Dollar we will send the Lady’s Book five months, and for 25 cents any one number. Postage to 
be paid on al! orders. 

Address L. A. GODEY, 113 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

The premiums are to be taken only as we offer them—no changing plates for Lady’s Dollar Newspaper. 


POLLED ALLL LLL LLL LS LOLOL ODO OL A A A AL LL LL LAL ALL LL ll A ll All 


Certainly a great Advantage—a Dollar saved and a Newspaper gratis. 


Subscribers who do not pay in advance have to pay four dollars for their year’s subscription. Those who 
pay in advance not only save one dollar, but get the Lady’s Dollar Newspaper in addition—making one hun- 
dred and twenty pages of reading received in one month—an advantage that is offered by no other magazine. 
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ARE AGENTS AWARE 

That a more favorable opportunity is offered in the Lady’s Book to realize a handsome yearly income than 
by any other magazine in the country? It is acknowledged to be the most popular work of the day, and our 
terms are now even more liberal than they have been, since we have found out that our cotemporaries have 
altered theirs—they supposing that we, with our immense edition, could not afford as favorable terms as they 
could. We believe that more subscribers could be obtained for our magazine even at a less commission than 
any other, but we will not be undersold. We require the best of references—and to save trouble, they should 
be endorsed by the postmaster of the town where the applicant resides. Address 


L. A. GODEY, Philadelphia. 
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SCOTT’S WEEKLY PAPER, 


THE MAMMOTH DOLLAR PAPER. 


A new feature has just been commenced in this elegant and excellent family Paper, in the republica- 





tion of the whole of 


MACAULAYW’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 


which will be continued regularly until the great work of the age shall be completed. ‘The space occu- 
pied by the History is about equal to that used by the other weeklies for advertisements—so that sub- 


scribers to Scott's Weekly Paper will receive the work free of cost. 


TERMS FOR CLUBS. 


One copy, one year, - - - $1 Twenty-six copies, - - - - $20 
Seven copies, “ - - - - 6 Thirty-three copies, - . - - 25 
Twelve copies, ‘* - . - - 10 Forty copies, - - - - - 30 
Twenty copies, ‘* - - - - 16 Fifty copies, - - - : - 35 


The Lady’s Book and Scott’s Weekly Paper 1 year for $3—with the Pictorial. 

All persons subscribing to “ Scott’s Philadelphia Dollar Weekly Paper,” and all those at present sub- 
scribers, who may renew their subscriptions, will be presented with a large and BEAUTIFUL PICTORIAL 
SHEET! Double the size of the Mammoth Newspapers, and containing the Largest and Handsomest Engrav- 
ings ever printed in the United States, with 200 gold and silver coins. 

Address A. SCOTT, Publisher, 115 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


xX All letters must be post-paid, otherwise they are not taken from the Post-Office. 
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ADVERTISING THROUGH THE MEDIUM OF THE LADY’S BOOK. 


We are prepared to insert in our immense edition such advertisements as may not be objectionable— 
They will be published at a price commensurate with 











said advertisements to be forwarded us printed. 
the large circulation of the ‘‘ Book.’’ 
An advertisement will be inserted on one page of the Cover for $50. Address 
L. A. GODEY, Philadelphia. 
3 
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No deception as to the number of pages—the same now as in 
January—not the case with any other Magazine. 


“Godey’s Lady’s Book a whole Arts Union in itself.” 
TWENTY-FOUR EXTRA PACES. 


ONE HUNDRED AND FORTY PAGES OF READING MATTER MONTHLY TO THOSE 
WHO TAKE THE LADY'S BOOK AND LADY'S DOLLAR NEWSPAPER. 
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STILL MORE NUMEROUS AND BEAUTIFUL EMBELLISHMENTS. 
FOUR ENGRAVINGS ON STEEL!—SEVEN FULL-SIZED PAGE PLATES!! 


1. IANTHE, a steel line engraving, illustrated by Joun Durrie. 
2. GODEY’S PARIS FASHIONS, engraved on steel, Americanized and beautifully colored. 
. THE ITALIAN FLOWER GIRL, a steel line engraving. 
. VIEW FROM WEST POINT, sy “ 
. ENTRANCE HALL OF MOUNT VERNON FROM THE S. E. DOOR. 
. MUSIC—*‘Oxu! come Nor Back From Farry Lanp!”? By Witt1am Woop. 
. LIGHT WEIGHT, one of Arthur's ‘‘Sketches of Character,’’ by W. Croome. 
. THREE MODEL COTTAGES, with ground-plans, six engravings, by J. Frost. 
. ANCIENT FRENCH COSTUMES, four engravings, by Tetrer & Lawais. 
. COTTAGE FURNITURE, four engravings, by J. Frost. 
. THE MONTHLY BOUQUET, one engraving. 
. THE WORK TABLE, one engraving, 
. FASHIONS FOR LADIES’ HEAD-DRESSES, two engravings, by Keiry. 
In all, Twenty-four distinct Engravings. 


re. 


CONTRIBUTORS AND CONTENTS.—JUNE, 1849. 


The halian Flower Girl, by Henry G. Lee, ! A Parting Gift, by Carl Linley, 

Sabbath Lyrics, by W. Gilmore Simms, lanthe, by John Duffie, 

Sketches from Real Life, by Edith Woodley, : Spring, from the German of Heine, 

The Beauties of Nature, by Blanche Bennairde, ‘ American Characteristics, by T. S. Arthur, 

The Fire of Thought and the Soul of Song, by Har- My Dream Land Beauty, by ethan W. Webster, 
a 


réet J. Meek, 382 The Aboriginal Ball. Play and Dance, by Elyah Keese, 
Heroic Women of the Revolution, by Mrs. E. F. The Two Portraie, by Richard Coe, Jr., 
3 Sonnet, by William Alexander, 
The Gossips of Rivertown; or, Lessons of Charity, Anecdotes of Washington, by Rev. Henry F. Har- 
by Mrs. Joseph C. Neal, rington, 42 
Little Girls, by W. J. Annable, 39: To Anne, by George W. Dewey, 
A Sketch from Nature, by Mrs. Cabell, ‘ Sonnet, by Maurice O’Quill, Esq., 
‘The Editor’s Copy. by the Editor of . Cottage Furniture, 
A Sabbath in London, by Rev. Theo. Ledyard Cuyler, The Monthly Bouquet, 
On Dress, by N. P. Wills, The Work Table, 
Deborah's Triumph, by Hannah F. Gould, Head- Dresses, 
A Leaf from Life’s Bay Book. by Meeta M. Duncan, To Mary, by Robert G. Allison, 
The Return of the Birds. by Af. A. F. 4 Editors’ Table, 
Professor Nimmons, by Afiss Leslie, The Almond Bough, from Lamartine, 
A Sketch of the History of Female Costume, from Editors’ Book Table, 
‘the death of Louis XIV. to our own days, by A Notices of New Music, 
Matuamaker, 41: The Withered Leaf, 
Mode! Cottages, The Fisherman, 
The Poet’s Heaven, by “The Bard of Baltimore,” Description of the Fashion Plate, 
‘Conversations with a Student in the Country, by Chit-Chat upon Philadelphia Fashions for June, 
Cc. 4 Etiquette of Trousseau, 


” 
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AGENTS FOR THE LADY’S BOOK. 


‘We can feel but little commiseration for those persons who allow themselves to be imposed upon by every individual 
shat represents himseif as an agent for the Book. Its great popularity is, indeed, an inducement to such agents. 

C. W. James, No. 1 Harrison Street, Cincinnati, Ohio, is our General Traveling Agent for the Western States, assisted 
by James R. Smith, J. T. Dent, T. G. Smith, Frederick J. Hawse, John W. Armstrong, Jasen Taylor, E. M. Stevenson, 

. Ramsey and Perrin Locke, who are each furnished with a certificate of agency by ii. E. Spencer, Esq., Mayor of the 
city of Cincinnati, Ohio, under the seal of office. 

sraex E. James, 182 South Tenth Street, Philadelphia, is our General Traveling Agent for the Southern and South- 
western States, assisted by James K. Whipple, Wm. H. Weld, O. H. P. Stem, John B. Weld, T. S. Waterman, John Col- 
lins, James Deering, Albert C. Wellington. R. S. James, Charles E. Mustin and M. F. Taylor, who are each furnished with 
a certificate of agency by Richard Vaux, Esq., late, or Rosert M. Lez, Esq., present Recorder of the city of Philadelphia, 
under the seal of office. 

R = — M. Lewis, of Montgomery, Alabama, is our General Traveling Agent for Alabama and Tennessee, assisted 
y Mr. Brett 

Tuomas SeveRn, State of New York. Ww». A. Prerce, for Pennsylvania. 

Cuas. W, Sanront, for New Jersey. Joun Nimmo, for Canada East and West. 

Josros W nite is authorized to procure subscribers in New York and Canada. 

Mr. C. W, James and his assistants named above pofsess the certificate of H. E Spencer, Esq., Mayor of the city of 
Cincinnati, stamped with the seal of said city, and descriptive of their persons. Mr. H. M. Lewis and Mr. [. E. James 
and their assistants possess similar certificates, given under seal of office by Richard Vaux, Esq., Recorder of the city of 
Philadelphia. These precautions have beentaken in consequence of impostors having assumed the names of the gentle- 
men thus provided with proofs of authority. 

Of course the above notice is not intended to prevent those of our subscribers in the above states, who may find it 
convenient to remit by mail, from doing so. On the contrary, we would much prefer their remitting us the amounts due 
us prempey, as they would thereby save us the heavy per centage we have to pay our agents for the trouble and expense of 

cting. 

Subseribers will please observe that subscriptions not paid in within the year are charged at four dollars, to defray 
the expense of col!sction. 
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